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Preface 


There  is  no  precedent  in  our  history  or  any  other  to  teach  us  that  political  measures  can  conjure 
away  hereditary  antipathies  which  are  fed  by  constant  agitation.  The  free  institutions  that  sustain 
the  life  of  a  free  and  united  people  sustain  also  the  hatreds  of  a  divided  people. 
Lord  Salisbury  1871 

On  1  September  1994  the  IRA  declared  a  cease-fire.  On  13  October  Loyalist  paramilitaries 
followed  suit.  On  9  February  1996  the  IRA  announced  the  end  of  the  cease-fire  and,  to  ensure 
that  all  and  sundry  got  the  message,  it  detonated  a  bomb  in  London,  killing  two  people  and 
seriously  injuring  forty-three  others.  On  30  May  1996  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  went  to  the 
polls  to  elect  a  deliberative  assembly  that  would  select  negotiating  teams  to  represent  them  in 
all-party  peace  talks,  which  began  in  June.  And  in  July  1 996,  rioting  and  a  bomb  brought  violence 
back  to  Northern  Ireland. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  recent  significant  political  developments  in  Northern  Ireland. 
They  are  discussed  at  length  in  this  paper. 

In  the  thirteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  The  Uncivil  Wars,^  much 
has  changed  in  both  parts  of  Ireland.  Many  of  the  players  have  left  the  political  arena,  some  of 
their  own  volition,  some  involuntarily,  while  others  seem  to  have  become  permanent  fixtures. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  lasted  well  into  her  third  term  in  office  as  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  becoming  in  the  process  the  longest  serving  Prime  Minister  in  the  twentieth  century. 
However,  her  autocratic  style  wore  increasingly  thin.  Growing  discontent  with  her  leadership 
within  her  own  party,  especially  with  regard  to  matters  relating  to  Europe,  and  unpopularity  with 
the  public  at  large  undermined  her  authority.  In  November  1 990  she  was  forced  to  stand  down 
and  the  Conservative  Party  caucus  chose  John  Major  to  replace  her  as  Prime  Minister. 

Major  became  Prime  Minister  in  his  own  right  in  May  1992  when  the  Conservative  Party 
won  an  election  most  pundits  thought  it  impossible  for  Labour  to  lose.  However,  his  initial 
majority  of  twenty-one  has  been  whittled  down  over  the  years,  and  at  the  time  of  this  writing 
stands  at  a  perilous  single  vote,  making  him  dependent  on  the  Ulster  Unionists  for  political 
survival — a  card  he  has  pledged  not  to  play  if  it  compromises  the  peace  process  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

But  with  polls  showing  the  Labour  Party  enjoying  massive  leads,  by-elections  indicating 
huge  swings  away  fi"om  the  Conservatives,  and  performances  in  local  elections  that  decimated  the 
party  in  hitherto  staunchly  Conservative  parts  of  the  country,  few  believe  that  Major  can  hold  on 
until  May  1 997  when  his  term  expires.  Fewer  still  believe  that  the  Conservative  Party  has  the 
slightest  chance  of  being  returned  to  government  for  a  fifth  consecutive  term. 

John  Blair,  leader  of  the  Labour  Party,  is  widely  seen  as  Prime-Minister-in-waiting.  The 
Labour  Party  seems  destined  to  become  the  next  government,  unless  it  finds  some  unfathomable 
way  to  lose — not  to  be  ruled  out,  given  Labour's  penchant  for  imploding  at  critical  electoral 
moments.  That  party's  policy  regarding  Northern  Ireland  is  one  that  favors  Irish  unification,  but 
only  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
the  position  is  undistinguishable  fi^om  the  position  of  the  Conservative  Party,  which  continues  to 
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favor  the  Union,  but  only  as  long  as  that  is  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Northern 
Ireland.  The  Labour  Party,  however,  is  subtly  less  nationalist  oriented  than  before,  and  Blair's 
decision  to  support  the  May  1 996  elections  in  Northern  Ireland  for  a  deliberative 
forum — discussed  at  greater  length  in  the  afterword — infuriated  the  SDLP,  which  had  grown  used 
to  thinking  it  had  the  Labour  Party  in  its  political  pocket. 

In  the  South,  both  Garret  FitzGerald  and  Charles  Haughey  stepped  down  as  leaders  of 
their  respective  parties  and  eventually  left  politics.  FitzGerald  was  first  to  go,  stepping  aside  for 
Alan  Dukes,  following  the  defeat  of  his  Coalition  government  in  the  general  election  in  February 
1987.  Dukes,  in  turn,  was  ousted  in  December  1990,  after  the  party's  disastrous  performance  in 
the  presidential  election,  and  was  replaced  by  John  Bruton  as  leader  of  Fine  Gael. 

Between  1987  and  1992,  Haughey  headed  two  governments:  the  first  a  minority  Fianna 
F[acute]ail  government  elected  in  1987;  the  second  a  coalition  of  Fianna  Fail  and  the  Progressive 
Democrats,  a  party  founded  in  1985  by  a  number  of  dissident  Fianna  Fail  members  led  by  Des 
CMalley.  Haughey's  career,  however,  came  to  an  abrupt  end  in  February  1992.  Not  unlike 
Thatcher,  his  increasing  propensity  for  autocratic  leadership,  hubris,  loss  of  contact  with  the 
grassroots,  a  series  of  political  miscalculations,  and  allegations  by  a  former  Minister  of  Justice, 
Sean  Doherty,  that  Haughey  had  known  about  the  tapping  of  the  telephones  of  two  journalists  in 
1983  led  to  a  revolt  among  his  backbenchers  and  an  inevitable  challenge  to  his  leadership.  His 
political  nine  lives  had  run  their  course  and  the  Great  Houdini  of  Irish  politics  was  forced  to  resign 
as  Prime  Minister. 

When  Haughey  resigned,  the  Fianna  Fail  caucus  chose  Albert  Reynolds  as  his  successor. 
The  Fianna  Fail/Progressive  Democrats  coalition  fell  apart  in  November  1 992,  when  the 
Progressive  Democrat  Ministers  resigned  in  the  aftermath  of  a  judicial  inquiry  into  the  beef 
processing  industry  that  put  several  ministers'  accounts  of  events  at  odds  with  each  other.  In  the 
subsequent  election,  Fianna  Fail  failed  to  secure  a  majority,  and  Reynolds  had  to  enter  into  a 
coalition  arrangement  with  the  Labour  Party  in  order  to  remain  in  government. 

With  the  departure  of  FitzGerald  and  Haughey  from  the  political  scene  came  the  end  of  an 
era  in  Irish  political  life,  one  that  had  been  dominated  by  the  politics  of  the  civil  war.  The  political 
rivalry  that  was  the  hallmark  of  the  FitzGerald/Haughey  years,  the  personal  antagonism  between 
the  two  that  fed  that  rivalry  and  their  very  different  visions  of  how  to  achieve  a  settlement  in 
Northern  Ireland  scarred  and  indeed  diminished  both.  When  they  left  the  political  stage,  the  way 
opened  for  a  return  to  the  more  consensual  politics  that  were  the  bedrock  of  Irish  government 
policy  on  Northern  Ireland  during  the  1970s. 

Since  the  history  of  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland  is  seared  with  irony,  perhaps  it  was 
only  fitting  that  when  a  peace  process  of  sorts  emerged,  the  two  Prime  Ministers  behind 
it — Major  and  Reynolds — had  no  hard-core  commitments  to  either  Unionism  or  nationalism;  their 
ideological  neutrality  made  it  easier  for  them  to  find  common  ground. 

John  Hume  and  Ian  Paisley  continue  to  lead  their  respective  political  parties.  Oliver  Napier 
and  Thomas  MacGiolla,  however,  stepped  down  as  leaders  of  theirs.  Napier  resigned  in  1984  to 
make  way  for  John  Cushnahan;  three  years  later,  Cushnahan  resigned  and  was  replaced  by  John 
AJderdice.  MacGiolla  relinquished  his  position  in  1988  in  favor  of  Proinsias  de  Rossa.  In  March 
1992  the  Workers'  Party  split,  and  de  Rossa  formed  the  Democratic  Left  with  five  of  the  Workers' 
Party's  seven  deputies.  And  finally,  in  August  1995,  James  Molyneaux  resigned  as  leader  of  the 
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Ulster  Unionist  Party. 

Meanwhile,  James  Prior  took  his  leave  of  Northern  Ireland  in  September  1984.  His  place 
was  taken  by  Douglas  Hurd;  when  Hurd  was  promoted  to  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs  in 
1985,  the  Northern  Ireland  portfolio  was  given  to  Tom  King.  King,  in  turn,  was  replaced  by  Peter 
Brooke  in  the  cabinet  reshuffle  of  July  1989.  Brooke  was  replaced  by  Sir  Patrick  Mayhew 
following  the  1992  election,  and  Harold  McCusker,  after  a  long  and  hard  battle  with  cancer,  died 
in  February  1990. 

Sinn  Fein  abandoned  the  Eire  Nua  policy  of  federalism  in  1982,  and  one  year  later  Gerry 
Adams  became  President  of  the  party,  consolidating  the  Northerners'  grip  on  power  and  paving 
the  way  in  1986  for  an  end  to  abstentionism  as  it  applied  to  the  Dublin  Parliament.  The  latter 
move  led  Ruairi  CBradaigh  and  Daithi  O'Conaill  to  resign  from  Sinn  Fein  and  found  Republican 
Sinn  Fein  (RSF),  one  more  splinter  group  in  the  Republican  movement.  Sinn  Fein  has  struggled  to 
keep  its  Armalite-in-one-hand,  ballot-box-in-the-other  strategy  in  place,  but  with  a  diminishing 
degree  of  success.  In  the  North,  electoral  support  leveled  off  at  roughly  one-third  of  the 
nationalist  vote;  in  the  South,  it  is  virtually  nonexistent. 

John  McMichael  of  the  Ulster  Defence  Association  was  assassinated  in  December  1987; 
months  later,  Andy  Tyrie — under  pressure  and  increasingly  the  point  man  for  accusations  of 
racketeering  in  the  upper  echelons  of  the  leadership — stepped  down  as  the  organization's 
Supreme  Commander.  Robert  McCartney  was  expelled  from  the  Official  Unionist  Party  in  1987 
for  challenging  the  Unionist  parties'  electoral  pact  not  to  oppose  each  other's  sitting  Members  of 
Parliament.  He  went  on  to  found  the  Campaign  for  Equal  Citizenship,  a  quasi-political 
organization  holding  that  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  were  being  denied  equal  citizenship  in 
the  United  Kingdom  because  they  could  not  vote  for  the  mainstream  British  political  parties  (the 
Conservatives,  Labour,  and  Liberal  Democrats — the  parties  of  British  government).  In  June  1995, 
he  was  elected  to  the  British  Parliament,  running  as  an  independent  Unionist;  and  in  April  1996, 
he  founded  the  United  Kingdom  Unionist  Party  (UKUP). 

The  economy  of  the  South  has  improved  drastically,  and  is  currently  among  the 
best-performing  in  the  European  Union  (EU).  The  debt-to-GDP  ratio  has  dropped  to  85  percent; 
the  rate  of  inflation  is  among  the  lowest  in  Europe;  the  balance  of  trade  has  a  healthy  surplus; 
merchandise  exports  are  growing  by  at  least  10  percent  a  year;  and  since  1989  the  government 
deficit  has  been  maintained  at  below  3  percent  of  GDP — well  below  the  EU  average.  Employment 
is  growing.  Since  1989,  143,000  new  jobs  have  been  created,  compared  to  the  33,000  jobs 
created  in  the  previous  thirty  years,  and  over  the  last  six  years  the  number  of  people  at  work  in 
Ireland  has  risen  by  13  percent.  (In  contrast,  in  the  EU  as  a  whole,  employment  has  declined  by 
about  0.5  percent.)  However,  the  unemployment  rate  of  13  percent  is  still  unacceptably  high,  and 
well  above  the  EU  average.  Between  1987  and  1994,  real  GDP  in  Ireland  grew  by  over  4.5 
percent  a  year,  compared  with  an  EU  average  of  2.5  percent.  In  1995,  the  latest  year  for  which 
statistics  are  available,  GNP  grew  by  7.3  percent  and  GDP  by  10. 1  percent,  the  highest  growth 
rates  in  the  EU.  The  computer  sector  grew  by  38  percent  and  the  electrical  engineering  sector  by 
36  percent;  by  any  standards,  remarkable  achievements.' 

On  the  down  side,  between  1982  and  1990,  more  than  200,000  people  emigrated.  Yet 
annual  net  emigration  since  1991  has  been  only  about  5,000,  as  compared  with  an  annual  average 
of  about  27,000  between  1986  and  1991,  and  a  one-year  peak  of  44,000  in  1989.  On  the  other 
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hand,  the  population  of  the  South  has  increased  by  almost  100,000  since  1991,  bringing  the  total 
to  more  than  3  .6  miUion  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country.  And  despite  emigration, 
the  number  of  immigrants  in  the  last  five  years  exceeded  the  number  of  people  leaving.^ 

In  the  South,  voters  went  to  the  polls  six  times,  three  times  to  amend  their  constitution 
and  three  times  to  elect  a  new  government.  In  September  1983  they  approved  by  a  two-to-one 
margin  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  prohibit  abortion.  In  June  1986  they  rejected  by  a 
roughly  similar  margin  an  amendment  that  would  have  removed  the  constitutional  prohibition 
against  divorce  legislation,  despite  the  pleas  of  FitzGerald  that  Protestants  in  Northern  Ireland 
would  be  closely  watching  how  the  South  voted  (  ^We  have  seen  the  tragedy  in  our  past  on  our 
island  of  a  majority  saying  'No  minority  rights.'  Are  we  in  the  Republic  different?  Have  we  the 
foresight  to  say  'Yes'  to  minority  rights?").  Nine  years  later,  in  November  1995,  they  legalized 
divorce  by  the  narrowest  of  margins — 50.3  percent  for  the  amendment,  49.7  percent  against.  The 
amendment  allows  couples  separated  for  at  least  four  of  the  previous  five  years  who  can  show 
that  ''there  was  no  reasonable  prospect  of  a  reconciliation"  to  divorce — secularization  in 
begrudging  increments. 

In  the  North,  the  Northern  Ireland  Assembly,  stillborn  after  the  refijsal  of  the  SDLP  to 
take  its  seats  and  unable  to  get  beyond  the  point  of  being  a  Unionist  talking  shop,  was  abolished  in 
1986  at  the  end  of  its  first  term.  The  Northern  Ireland  economy  began  to  improve  in  the  late 
1980s  after  the  unemployment  rate  finally  peaked  at  20  percent  in  October  1987.  In  1996,  the 
unemployment  rate  had  fallen  to  1 1  percent,  the  lowest  level  in  fourteen  years.  Between  1991  and 
1995,  manufacturing  output  in  Northern  Ireland  increased  by  17  percent,  compared  to  8  percent 
in  the  U.K.  as  a  whole.  The  GDP  per  capita  rose  fi^om  about  77  percent  of  the  U.K.'s  in  1988  to 
83  percent  in  1994.  First-time  visits  to  Northern  Ireland  by  potential  investors  increased  by  83 
percent  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  cease-fires;  in  the  same  period,  visits  fi^om  potential 
U.S.  investors  increased  threefold.  Despite  the  upturn  in  its  economic  fortunes,  however,  the 
North  remains  the  poorest  region  in  the  U.K.  and  has  the  most  deeply  ingrained  unemployment 
problems.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  North's  unemployed  have  been  out  of  work  for  over  a  year 
and  45  percent  have  no  qualifications.'* 

A  British-Irish  Inter  Parliamentary  Body,  which  both  governments  had  expressed  "a 
willingness  to  co-operate  in  setting  up"  during  the  Anglo-Irish  summit  in  November  1981,  met  for 
the  first  time  in  February  1990.  The  Body  consists  of  fifty  members:  among  the  twenty-five  seats 
on  the  British  side  are  two  for  Unionist  members  of  Parliament,  which  the  Unionists  have  not 
filled,  and  one  for  an  SDLP  member  of  Parliament,  which  the  SDLP  has  filled.  In  March  1990  the 
Irish  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Articles  2  and  3  of  the  Irish  Constitution  represent  both  a  legal  and 
a  political  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  Northern  Ireland,  that  the  "reintegration  of  the  national 
territory"  is  nothing  less  than  "a  constitutional  imperative."  Mr.  Haughey  subsequently  ruled  out 
the  establishment  of  an  all-party  Oireachtas  committee  to  consider  the  possibility  of  removing  or 
amending  the  articles  because  they  gave  offense  to  Unionists. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  most  significant  event  of  the  latter  part  of  the  1980s  was  the 
signing  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  (AIA)  in  November  1985.  The  Agreement  gives  the  South  a 
consultative  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  North,  and  represents  an  acknowledgment  by  Britain  that 
Northern  Ireland  is  not  the  exclusive  preserve  of  the  British  government.  For  better  or  worse,  the 
Agreement  put  Anglo-Irish  relations  in  a  new  context.  The  new  context  changed  the  situation,  but 
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whether  it  can  resolve  the  problems  is  a  question  on  which  the  jury  is  still  out. 

Will  the  current  peace  process  result  in  a  just  and  lasting  peace?  I  don't  think  so.  But  I 
hope  I  am  wrong.  The  problem,  as  Richard  Rose  once  so  pithily  put  it,  is  that  there  is  no  solution 
to  the  problem.  An  uneasy  accommodation  of  sorts,  yes,  perhaps;  but  no  solution. 

Reinstatement  of  a  cease-fire  is  a  necessary  first  step  toward  lasting  peace,  but  not  in  itself 
a  sufficient  one.  In  the  end  it  is  the  politicians,  chosen  by  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  to 
represent  them  in  negotiations,  who  will  have  to  find  the  courage  to  make  the  compromises  that 
will  build  the  trust  that  will  lead  them,  united  in  purpose,  into  the  uncharted  political  terrains  they 
must  traverse  before  they  reach  the  hallowed  ground  of  a  new  Ireland. 

It  will  be  a  long  and  arduous  process.  No  party  will  get  what  it  wants.  All  will  have  to 
settle  for  a  lot  less  than  the  demands  they  have  promulgated  with  such  intensity  for  the  better  part 
of  thirty  years. 

The  peace  process  will  test  the  mettle  of  who  we  are — Catholic  and  Protestant,  nationalist 
and  Unionist,  Republican  and  Loyalist,  Irish  and  British — and  who  we  will  become. 

In  the  afterword,  I  have  drawn  on  submissions  I  made  to  the  Opsahl  Report  on  Northern 
Ireland,  and  on  some  of  the  conclusions  we — the  commissioners — came  to.^  The  value  of  the 
report  was  confirmed  when  it  was  pilloried  by  every  political  party  in  Northern  Ireland.  They 
could  not  find  it  in  themselves  to  believe  that  the  report  reflected  not  the  findings  of  the 
commissioners,  but  the  judgments  of  their  constituents.  They  are  now  in  a  position  to  undo  those 
judgments.  May  they  not  fail  to  do  so.  Their  responsibilities  to  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  are 
awesome;  may  they  rise  to  the  occasion.  The  time  has  come. 
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2.  Irish  Times,  3  July  1996. 

3.  Irish  Times,  1  August  1996. 

4.  Irish  Times,  29  June  1996. 

5.  See  afterword,  note  49. 
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The  support  for  Sinn  Fein  in  the  1982  Assembly  elections  —  it  received  almost  one-third  of  the 
Catholic  vote — made  a  mockery  of  Dublin's  claim  that  the  ERA  had  no  substantial  base  in 
Northern  Ireland.  To  meet  the  challenge  Sinn  Fein's  performance  posed,  the  four  major 
constitutional  nationalist  parties  on  the  island — Fianna  Fail,  Fine  Gael,  and  the  Labour  Party  from 
the  South,  and  the  SDLP  from  the  North — came  together  in  the  New  Ireland  Forum  in  May  1983 
to  hammer  out  their  vision  of  a  New  Ireland.  Together  these  parties  represented  the  90  percent  of 
the  nationalist  electorate  that  had  disassociated  itself  from  the  IRA's  campaign  of  violence.  The 
Forum  had  two  goals:  a  political  objective  to  contain  Sinn  Fein,  and  a  policy  objective  to  set  forth 
a  clear  and  unambiguous  nationalist  alternative  to  armed  struggle. 

After  eleven  months  of  deliberations,  twenty-eight  private  sessions,  thirteen  public 
sessions,  and  fifty-six  meetings  of  the  four  party  leaders,  the  New  Ireland  Forum  issued  a  report 
of  its  findings  in  May  1984.  The  report  harshly  criticized  British  policy  since  1969  as  one  of 
''crisis  management."'  The  heart  of  the  problem,  it  argued,  was  Britain's  failure  to  provide  the 
nationalist  population  of  the  North  with  any  constructive  means  of  expressing  its  political 
aspirations,  thereby  undermining  constitutional  (nonviolent)  politics.  Having  set  out  what  it  called 
a  ''Framework  for  a  New  Ireland,"  the  Forum  proceeded  to  lay  out  several  options.  "The 
particular  structure  of  political  unity  which  the  Forum  [would  wish]  to  see  established  was  a 
unitary  state,  achieved  by  agreement  and  consent,  embracing  the  whole  island  of  Ireland  and 
providing  irrevocable  guarantees  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  both  the  Unionist  and 
nationalist  identities."  A  new,  nondenominationai  constitution  would  be  drawn  up  "at  an 
all-around  constitutional  conference  convened  by  the  British  and  Irish  Governments." 

In  addition  to  the  unitary  state  model,  the  Forum  examined  two  other  constitutional 
proposals:  one  for  a  federal/confederal  state  ^  and  one  for  joint  authority.  Under  joint  authority, 
"the  London  and  Dublin  governments  would  have  equal  responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  the 
government  of  Northern  Ireland,"  thus  according  "equal  validity  to  the  two  traditions  in  Northern 
Ireland."  Finally,  the  Forum  said  that  it  remained  "open  to  discuss  other  views  which  [might] 
contribute  to  political  development." 

The  Forum  acknowledged  that  "the  political  arrangements  for  a  new  and  sovereign 
Ireland  would  have  to  be  freely  negotiated  and  agreed  to  by  the  people  of  the  North  and  by  the 
people  of  the  South"  But  the  Forum  conspicuously  failed  to  deal  with  the  facts  that  Unionist 
consent  for  an  all-Ireland  state  did  not  exist  and  would  not  exist  in  the  foreseeable  fiiture;  that 
Unionist  opposition  to  an  all-Ireland  state  was  as  strong  as  it  had  been  in  1912;  and  that 
opposition  to  any  form  of  constitutional  association  with  the  rest  of  Ireland  is  the  raison  d'etre  of 
Unionism  itself 

Unionists,  not  surprisingly,  rejected  the  Forum's  recommendations  out  of  hand,  and 
interminable  squabbling  in  Dublin  between  Fianna  Fail  and  Fine  Gael  over  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  agreement  they  had  reached  shortened  the  political  life  of  the  report. 


Talks  (1)  1984-85 


Meanwhile,  the  real  dialogue  was  taking  place  out  of  public  view.  In  November  1 983  Irish 
Prime  Minister  Garret  FitzGerald  and  British  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  held  their  second 
summit  meeting  at  Chequers,  the  British  Prime  Minister's  country  estate.  FitzGerald  told  Thatcher 
that  the  minority  Catholic  community  in  Northern  Ireland  had  become  so  alienated  that,  unless 
measures  were  taken  to  alleviate  it,  their  disenchantment  would  have  serious  consequences  for 
constitutional  politics  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Specifically,  FitzGerald  referred  to  the  fact  that  Sinn  Fein  had  received  43  percent  of  the 
nationalist  vote  in  the  British  general  election  of  June  1983.  He  argued  that  if  that  vote  got  any 
higher,  it  could  signal  the  end  of  constitutional  politics  in  Northern  Ireland;  that  if  this  were  to 
happen,  the  consequences  would  spill  over  into  the  South  and  possibly  destabilize  constitutional 
politics  there;  and  that  that,  in  turn,  would  have  serious  consequences  for  Britain. 

As  a  result  of  FitzGerald's  appeal,  informal  talks  got  under  way  between  the  Irish  and 
British  governments  in  March  1984,  and  formal  talks  began  twelve  months  later.  Although 
political  initiatives  throughout  the  1970s  and  early  1980s  had  been  unsuccessful,  the  political 
formula  for  an  agreement  was  already  in  place.  Successive  Irish  governments  had  accepted  that 
the  status  of  Northern  Ireland  would  not  change  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
there,  while  successive  British  governments  had  acknowledged  that  an  Irish  Dimension — at  a 
minimum  some  kind  of  institutional  link  with  the  South — existed,  and  that  a  devolved  government 
would  have  to  have  the  support  of  the  nationalist  community. 

In  two  crucial  respects,  however,  the  capacities  of  both  governments,  but  especially  the 
British  government,  to  translate  good  intentions  into  political  actions  were  severely  circumscribed 
by  the  entrenched,  unmovable  positions  of  their  respective  clients.  Unionists  were  secure  in  their 
consiitutional  position  (their  membership  in  the  United  Kingdom)  under  the  Northern  Ireland 
Constitution  .Act  (1973).  They  were  tenacious  in  their  belief  that  their  numbers  alone  precluded 
them  from  being  coerced  into  any  form  of  devolved  government  that  did  not  countenance 
majontx  rule,  or  any  North-South  relationship  that  involved  more  than  mere  '  neighborliness"; 
they  uere  m  a  position  to  veto  every  proposal.  Moreover,  since  their  position  on  an  Irish 
Dimension  was  absolute,  the  coupling  of  devolution  that  would  require  sharing  of  power  with 
nationalists  and  an  Irish  Dimension  that  would  involve  concessions  to  the  South  made  any 
progress  on  devolution  impossible. 

On  the  nationalist  side,  the  refiisal  of  the  SDLP  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  devolution 
without  a  pnor  understanding  that  an  Irish  Dimension  was  at  least  equally  important  gave  it,  too, 
a  veto  power  that  led  to  paralysis.  Accordingly,  the  British  government's  power  to  move  the 
political  parties  in  the  North  toward  an  accommodation  was  severely  curtailed.  It  was  a  zero-sum 
game  if  something  appeared  to  be  acceptable  to  Unionists,  that  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  its 
rejection  b\  nationalists,  and  vice  versa. 

No:  e\  er\'  initiative,  however,  was  so  limited.  In  November  1981  the  Irish  and  British 
go\  emmcnts  had  established  an  Anglo-Irish  Intergovernmental  Council  to  give  institutional 
expression    to  the  unique  character  of  the  relationship  between  the  two  countries."  ^  The  council 
met  on  a  regular  basis;  indeed,  in  one  eighteen-month  period,  November  1983  to  March  1985,  it 
met  on  no  less  than  thirty  occasions.  In  short,  it  was  an  institutional  framework  within  which  the 
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Thus  the  logic  of  the  Agreement  and  the  ordering  of  the  priorities:  Work  out  the 
relationship  between  the  two  governments  on  a  govemment-to-govemment  basis;  develop  a  set  of 
institutional  arrangements  not  susceptible  to  the  vagaries  of  political  actions  in  the  North;  and 
then  look  for  an  internal  settlement  within  Northern  Ireland.  Since  widespread  Unionist 
opposition  to  the  Agreement  was  anticipated,  the  Agreement  provided  an  inducement  for 
Unionists  to  negotiate  an  acceptable  form  of  devolution  with  nationalists.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
was  the  carrot:  The  more  willing  Unionists  were  to  share  power  with  nationalists,  the  smaller  the 
role  of  the  Conference,  and  hence  the  smaller  the  role  of  the  South  in  the  affairs  of  the  North.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  stick:  The  longer  Unionists  refused  to  share  power,  the  larger 
and  more  lasting  the  role  of  the  South  in  the  affairs  of  the  North.  In  this  sense,  the  Agreement  was 
designed  to  undermine  Unionist  intransigence. 

The  Agreement  initially  made  for  some  strange  bedfellows.  Fianna  Fail,  the  largest 
political  party  on  the  island  and  the  voice  of  the  Irish  nationalist  tradition;  Sinn  Fein;  and  the 
Unionist  parties  opposed  it  with  various  degrees  of  vehemence.  The  SDLP,  the  Alliance  Party, 
and  the  then  coalition  parties  in  the  South  (Fine  Gael  and  Labour)  supported  it  with  varying 
degrees  of  enthusiasm.  The  British  political  parties,  in  a  rare  display  of  unanimity — and  being 
more  than  willing  to  have  Britain's  Ireland  problem  become,  in  some  small  and  obvious  measure, 
Ireland's  problem — gave  it  their  unconditional  imprimatur. 

In  Northern  Ireland,  nationalists  overwhelmingly  supported  the  Agreement  and  Unionists 
overwhelmingly  rejected  it.  With  the  passage  of  time,  however,  nationalist  support  eroded, 
especially  in  the  ghetto  areas;  the  Agreement  made  little  difference  in  the  day-to-day  lives  of 
Catholics  and  failed  to  deliver  on  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  promises  of  reform,  especially  in 
the  area  of  the  administration  of  justice,  that  were  made  when  it  was  signed.  Meanwhile,  Unionist 
opposition  remained  firm.  One  poll,  taken  in  1988,  found  that  only  16  percent  of  Catholics 
believed  that  the  Agreement  had  benefited  the  minority  community,  while  8 1  percent  of  Catholic 
respondents  could  identify  no  benefit.  Protestants,  of  course,  found  even  less  in  the  Agreement 
with  which  they  could  identify:  85  percent  of  Protestant  respondents  believed  that  Protestants  had 
not  benefited  from  the  Agreement  and  only  4  percent  could  point  to  some  benefit  to  their 
community.  ^ 

Despite  opinion  polls  like  these,  SDLP  leaders  insisted  that  the  Agreement  had  had  a 
psychological  impact,  if  a  subtle  one,  in  the  Catholic  community:  that  the  feeling  of  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  Ireland  had  decreased;  that  the  Catholic  position  had  finally  been  recognized  and  dealt 
with;  and  that,  through  the  Intergovernmental  Conference,  the  Irish  government  had  achieved  a 
permanent  presence  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

The  SDLP  Response  to  the  AIA,  1985-91 

The  SDLP  was  one  of  the  driving  forces  behind  the  Agreement,  but  it  failed  to  move  forward  on 
one  of  the  Agreement's  core  objectives.  The  Agreement  called  for  many  of  the  functions  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Conference  to  be  transferred  to  a  power-sharing  government  in  Northern 
Ireland  whenever  the  two  communities  agreed  on  a  form  of  governance.  In  the  course  of  their 
negotiations,  the  British  and  Irish  governments  proceeded  on  the  assumption,  never  disavowed  by 
the  SDLP,  that  the  SDLP  wanted  power  sharing  and  believed  it  could  work.  However,  the  SDLP 
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subsequently  made  it  clear  that  it  had  ''no  ideological  commitment  to  devolution."  ^  Moreover, 
the  SDLP  did  not  come  forward  with  a  proposal  regarding  what  power-sharing  arrangements  it 
might  find  acceptable:  what  powers  and  functions  it  would  be  prepared  to  assume,  what 
responsibilities  it  would  share,  and  what  tradeoffs  it  would  be  willing  to  make  regarding  the 
degree  of  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  South  and  the  accompanying  changes  in  structure  and 
role  for  the  Secretariat  in  Belfast,  with  its  complement  of  Irish  civil  servants  (see  page  426).  The 
SDLP,  in  short,  did  not  have  an  agenda  that  spelled  out  what  it  wanted  and  for  what  it  would 
settle.  Nor  did  it  develop  a  policy  that  balanced  its  requirements  for  power  sharing  with  its 
commitment  to  Irish  unity,  and  the  expression  of  that  commitment  in  the  form  of  the  Irish 
Dimension. 

In  the  course  of  the  SDLP-Sinn  Fein  talks  of  1988,  which  explored  ''whether  there  could 
be  agreement  on  an  overall  nationalist  political  strategy  for  justice  and  peace,"  the  SDLP  outlined 
its  thinking:  "The  Irish  people  as  a  whole  [had]  the  right  to  self-determination;  ^  the  Irish  people 
should  be  defined  as  those  people  domiciled  on  the  island  of  Ireland;  ^  the  Irish  people  were 
divided  on  how  to  exercise  the  right  to  self-determination."  ^  Unionists,  it  argued,  had  two  vetoes. 
"They  [had]  a  natural  veto  since  they  live  on  the  island  and  since  their  agreement  [was]  essential 
if  Irish  unity  [was]  to  be  achieved."  And  they  also  had  "a  [historical]  veto  on  British  policy 
towards  Ireland,  a  veto  to  which  they  had  no  right  whatsoever.  That  veto  was  exercised  in  that 
British  policy  denied  Irish  unity.  Up  to  now,  successive  British  governments  had  been  pro-Union. 
Now,  however,  they  were  neutral  in  that  they  were  saying,  without  taking  a  position  themselves, 
that  Irish  unity  is  a  matter  for  those  who  want  it  persuading  those  who  do  not."'° 

Thus  the  cornerstone  of  the  SDLP's  policy  was  Article  1(c)  of  the  Agreement,  which 
declared  that  "if  in  the  future  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  clearly  wish  for  and 
formally  consent  to  a  united  Ireland,  [the  two  governments]  will  introduce  and  support  in  their 
respective  legislatures  legislation  to  give  effect  to  that  wish."  Said  John  Hume: 

[Thi.N  anicle]  is  an  implicit  declaration  by  the  British  that  they  have  no  interest  of  their  own  in  staying 
ir.  Ireland  That's  a  shift  in  the  British  position.  ...  In  short,  the  British  government  is  neutral  in  that 
i;  i>  no  longer  pro-Umon.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  stop  the  British  government  from  becoming 
prv>-insh  unit}'  in  its  policies." 

[The  SDLP's]  task  is  to  persuade  [the  British]  to  go  in  that  direction  and  to  use  all  their  considerable 
intlucnces  and  resources  to  persuade  the  Unionist  people  that  their  best  interests  are  served  by  a  new 
Ireland,  in  which  Uniomst  interests  are  accommodated  to  their  own  satisfaction  and  in  which  there  is  a 
ncu  relationship  with  Britain. 

In  the  SDLP's  view,  the  best  way  forward  beyond  the  AIA,  since  ^^politically  the  positions 
of  Sinn  Fein  and  [the  SDLP  are]  not  unduly  removed  from  each  other  and  are  bridgeable,"'^  was 

to  attempt  to  create  a  conference  table,  at  which  all  parties  in  the  North  with  an  electoral 
mandate  uould  attend.  The  purpose  of  such  a  conference  would  be  to  try  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  exercise  of  self-determination  in  Ireland.  It  would  be  understood  that  if  this  conference  were 
to  happen,  the  IRA  would  have  abandoned  the  armed  struggle.  It  would  also  be  understood  in 
advance  that  if  such  a  conference  were  to  reach  agreement,  that  agreement  would  be  endorsed  by 
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the  British  government."  If  Unionists  refused  to  participate  in  such  a  conference,  the  SDLP  argued 
that  Sinn  Fein,  the  Irish  government,  and  ' '  other  nationalist  representatives"  should  still  participate 
''in  preparing  a  peaceful  and  comprehensive  approach  on  self-determination  in  Ireland."''* 

Hume  argued  that  Unionists  must  address  the  key  nationalist-Unionist  relationship: 
There  are  three  sets  of  relationships.  There  is  the  one  in  the  North,  there's  the  one  between 
Unionists  and  the  rest  of  the  island,  and  there's  the  British-Irish.  But  the  central  relationship,  the 
most  fundamental  one,  and  the  one  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  the  Unionist 
relationship — or  the  lack  of  it — with  the  rest  of  the  island,  or  in  more  clear  terms,  the  Unionist 
distrust  of  the  rest  of  the  island.  Because  that  relationship  has  prevented  anytliing  from  working. 

Until  that  relationship  is  resolved,  nothing  will  be  stable  or  lasting. 

Accordingly,  Hume  encouraged  ''Unionists  [to]  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  go  to  Dublin 
saying,  'We're  here,  you  tell  us  how  our  agreement  is  required  as  to  how  we  share  the  island.'  "'^ 
To  safeguard  Unionist  interests  and  to  underwrite  the  understanding  they  might  reach  with 
Dublin,  "Unionists  should  get  an  agreement  from  the  rest  of  the  island  that  any  agreement 
reached  on  how  we  share  the  island  to  our  mutual  satisfaction  should  be  endorsed.  North  and 
South,  on  the  same  day  by  a  referendum,  and  a  majority  in  each  would  be  required.  If  a  majority 
in  either  says  'No,'  it  would  not  be  on."  Such  an  agreement  'would  transcend  in  importance  any 
previous  agreement  ever  made." 

However,  this  commitment  to  unity  only  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland  appeared  less  certain  when  viewed  in  light  of  another  SDLP  policy  document. 
This  document  stated  that  the  SDLP  "does  not  accept  that  the  British  position  as  stated  in  Article 
1  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  gives  a  veto  to  the  Unionists  on  Irish  unity.  The  British 
government  has  no  right  to  do  so  and  it  is  not  the  British  position  that  gives  a  veto  to  any  section 
of  the  people  of  Ireland. "^^ 

But  it  was  the  SDLP's  understanding  of  process  that  distinguished  it  from  the  other 
parties.  The  Agreement ' '  [was]  a  framework  that  [could]  be  used  differently  by  different  people  at 
different  times. "'^  The  SDLP  would  come  to  the  negotiating  table  with  "no  solutions"  in  hand.  It 
could  even  envision  "a  permanent  conference  table  [which]  itself  would  transform  the  atmosphere 
in  Ireland."  Out  of  the  process  "[something]  might  emerge  which  could  be  totally  different  from 
anything  that  anybody  thought  of — if  not  a  solution,  then  another  process.  And  the  SDLP's 
agenda?  "  If  we  reach  agreement  on  institutions  that  give  expression  to  our  new  agreement  [on 
political  matters],"  said  Hume,  "then  I  will  rule  out  nothing. 

In  short,  as  of  1988  Hume  was  still  holding  to  the  scenario  he  outlined  in  1982:  Encourage 
Unionist  disillusionment  with  the  British;  draw  the  Unionists  to  the  negotiating  table;  have  them 
make  their  demand  for  independence  or  something  close  to  it  ("The  logic  of  their  position,"  he 
continued  [and  continues]  to  insist,  "is  that  'we  want  to  be  independent  within  the  United 
Kingdom' ");"'  and  pin  them  down  on  the  almost  insuperable  problems  independence  would  face. 
These  are,  most  obviously,  the  near  impossibility  of  securing  minority  consent,  and  the  opposition 
of  the  Dublin  government.  At  that  point,  when  the  Unionists  would  be  forced  to  seek  an 
alternative  to  their  impossible  demands,  all  parties  "would  be  locked  into  negotiations  for  the  first 
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Unionist  Response  to  the  AIA,  1985—91 

Despite  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement's  explicit  statement  that  the  status  of  Northern  Ireland 
would  not  change  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  its  people.  Unionists  believed  that  the 
Union — that  is,  the  connection  between  Northern  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  dating  from  1 920  and 
beyond  that  to  1801 — was  over.  They  further  believed  that  the  Agreement,  through  the 
Intergovernmental  Conference,  had  given  the  Irish  government  a  toehold  in  the  North.  The 
Conference  has  a  permanent  secretariat  based  in  Maryfield  on  the  outskirts  of  Belfast,  composed 
of  both  British  and  Irish  civil  servants.  Unionists  viewed  the  Conference  not  as  a  small 
cooperative  gesture,  but  as  a  coalition  government  in  embryo.  As  they  saw  it,  the  language  in  the 
Agreement  requiring  "'determined  efforts  to  resolve  differences"  meant  that  Dublin  would  get  its 
way  50  percent  of  the  time.  ''When  the  British  government  signed  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement," 
said  Ian  Paisley,  "whether  Mrs.  Thatcher  knew  it  or  not,  she  was  signing  a  document,  the 
eventual  outcome  of  which  is  a  united  Ireland." 

Peter  Robinson,  deputy  leader  of  the  DUP,  went  further.  Interviewed  in  1988,  he  said  that 
for  him,  "the  Union  is  already  broken.  The  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  is  a  positive  step  towards  Irish 
unification  and  isn't  a  neutral  act  at  all.  It  is  much  more  than  that.  It  is  an  attempt,  bit  by  bit,  to 
move  us  into  the  Irish  Republic."  ^  Unionists  feh  that  their  options  were  being  defined  by  a  British 
government  that  had  not  consulted  them  and  by  an  Irish  government  whose  territorial  claim  to 
their  province  was  illegal. 

For  the  DUP,  said  Robinson,  the  question  was  "whether  there  are  satisfactory  terms  of 
membership  that  we  can  have  within  the  U.K.  Can  we  work  that  out  without  having  to  give  too 
much  in  internal  structures  or,  as  far  as  the  relationship  with  the  Irish  Republic  is  concerned,  to 
endanger  our  position  within  the  Union?"  And  if  they  couldn't  work  it  out, ' '  [we'd]  have  to  chart 
[our]  course  towards  a  constitutional  alternative.""'* 

The  Ulster  Unionist  Party  (UUP)  was  split  between  integrationists  and  devolutionists. 
Neither  wing  trusted  the  other,  and  the  inability  of  the  party  to  reconcile  the  two  positions 
resulted  in  a  policy  stalemate  and  the  absence  of  effective  leadership. 

In  1985,  the  Unionists  began  a  campaign,  "Ulster  Says  No,"  to  smash  the  Agreement.  It 
was  at  best  ill  planned,  and  at  worst  simply  a  primeval  response  to  a  perceived  threat.  Nothing 
worked  —  not  the  special  by-elections  they  forced  when  they  resigned  their  seats  in  the 
Westminster  Parliament;  nor  their  Day  of  Action,  a  one-day  strike  in  March  1986  to  shut  down 
Northern  Ireland;  nor  the  sporadic,  disorganized  street  violence;  nor  the  intimidating  power  of 
their  parades;  nor  their  withholding  of  local  rates  (property  taxes);  nor  the  abstention  of  their 
councillors  from  local  government  bodies  and  their  M.P.s  from  Westminster;  nor  their  refusal  to 
talk  with  British  government  officials,  nor  their  400,000-signature  petition  to  the  Queen.  The 
British  government,  with  the  full  backing  of  the  Irish  government,  made  it  clear  that  it  would  not 
entertain  the  Unionists'  demand  that  the  Agreement  or  the  workings  of  the  Conference  be 
suspended  until  they  held  talks  with  the  nationalists  about  further  governance  arrangements  in 
Northern  Ireland.  The  Agreement  was  simply  non-negotiable. 

But  Unionists  did  not  see  their  campaign  against  the  Agreement  as  unsuccessful.  Even 
though  they  had  failed  to  develop  a  coherent  political  alternative  to  the  Agreement,  were  unable 
to  come  to  grips  with  how  it  had  affected  their  real  position  within  the  Union,  and  were  unable  to 
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figure  out  how  to  get  themselves  back  into  the  political  process  without  losing  both  face  and 
credibility,  they  nevertheless  developed  a  set  of  positions  that  became  more  entrenched  with  the 
passage  of  time  and  attained  the  sanction  of  holy  writ. 

First,  Unionists  believed  that  their  campaign  against  the  Agreement  was  effective; 
although  they  may  not  have  broken  it,  they  believed  that  they  had  made  it  virtually  unworkable. 
Second,  they  believed  that  the  base  of  support  for  the  Agreement  among  Catholics  in  Northern 
Ireland  had  disappeared,  because  the  AIA  had  failed  to  produce  the  benefits  the  SDLP  thought  it 
would  deliver.  Third,  they  believed  that  the  Agreement  had  damaged  Anglo-Irish  relations. 

Fourth,  they  believed  that,  although  Unionist  opposition  to  the  Agreement  had  become 
covert,  it  remained  as  strong  as  ever.  True,  people  were  not  participating  in  massive  rallies  against 
it,  but  that  was  the  result  of  a  tactical  decision,  an  acknowledgment  that  street  demonstrations 
alone  would  not  bring  the  Agreement  down,  that  the  Unionist  campaign  was  essentially  a  war  of 
attrition,  and  that  ultimately  the  Agreement  would  collapse  under  the  weight  of  its  own  internal 
inconsistencies. 

Fifth,  Unionists  believed  that  they  could  have  brought  down  the  Agreement  through 
violence  had  they  chosen  that  option.  Sixth,  they  believed  that  their  opposition  to  the  Agreement 
had  forced  the  two  governments  to  realize  that  an  alternative  to  the  Agreement  was  necessary  if 
its  objectives  were  ever  to  be  achieved. 

Seventh,  Unionists  across  the  board  disagreed  with  the  SDLP's  argument  that  the 
Unionists'  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  island  was  at  the  core  of  the  conflict,  and  they  rejected  its 
urgings  that  Unionists  should  work  out  their  relationship  with  Dublin  before  interparty  talks  in  the 
North  would  be  worthwhile. 

Unionist  ahematives  to  the  Agreement  varied.  Some,  particularly  those  proposed  by 
Unionists  who  espoused  devolution,  employed  processes  similar  to  the  SDLP  alternatives,  even 
though  they  would  have  different  starting  points  and  eventually  take  different  constitutional  roads. 
All  of  the  proposed  alternatives  acknowledged  the  three  relationships  as  a  fi^ame  of  reference;  all 
recognized  that  a  comprehensive  settlement  must  address  all  three  relationships;  some  sought  a 
devolution  of  powers  to  make  a  Northern  Ireland  parliament  more  than  a  rubber-stamp  for 
Westminster  legislation;  and  some  called  for  a  redefinition  of  the  constitutional  link  with  Britain. 

But  Unionists  had  no  constructive  strategic  approach;  their  own  propensity  was  to 
continue  to  do  nothing,  to  be  reactive  rather  than  proactive.  'Unionists,"  said  the  late  Harold 
McCusker,  were  "leaderless,"  "rudderless,"  and  "don't  really  know  where  they  are  going  or  what 
they  are  doing."  They  clearly  believed,  or  deluded  themselves,  that  the  Agreement  had  failed  and 
that  it  was  up  to  the  two  governments  to  admit  their  failure,  suspend  the  Agreement's  workings, 
and  give  the  constitutional  parties  some  time  to  come  up  with  an  alternative  that  would  address, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  the  three  key  relationships.  They  saw  their  opposition  to  the  Agreement 
as  principled:  they  would  not  resort  to  actions  that  would  increase  sectarian  tensions  or  lead  to 
violence.  They  were,  therefore,  said  John  Taylor,  now  deputy  leader  of  the  UUP,  "prepared  to  sit 
back  and  wait  for  events  to  prove  them  right."    Inertia  drove  the  engine  of  change. 

The  AIA  has  had,  however,  a  lasting  effect  on  the  Unionist  psyche.  Unionist  perceptions 
that  the  Union  with  Britain  had  been  breached  in  some  fundamental  sense  undermined  one 
component  of  their  identity — their  Britishness.  Increasingly,  they  began  to  refer  to  the  Secretary 
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of  State  for  Northern  Ireland  as  a  ''proconsul,"  a  dictatorial  overlord  of  sorts  who  ruled  over 
them  without  regard  to  their  wishes  or  needs.  And  increasingly,  they  referred  to  Northern  Ireland 
as  a  colony,  portraying  themselves  as  oppressed  and  hapless  natives  trying  to  break  free  of  British 
neocolonialism  but  afraid  that  freedom  would  leave  them  more  vulnerable  to  the  designs  of 
another,  less  powerful  but  potentially  far  more  threatening  state:  the  Irish  state  on  their  borders. 
Some  believed  that  Northern  Ireland  had  to  develop  its  separate  sense  of  historical  and  cultural 
identity,  and  to  demand  that  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  be  recognized  and  respected  like 
other  minority  groups  in  Europe. 

Protestant  perceptions  that  the  Union  with  Britain  had  been  breached  strengthened 
another  component  of  the  Unionists'  identity — their  Protestantism.  This,  in  turn,  aggravated  the 
enduring  tensions  within  Unionism  itself  between  those  whose  primary  interest  lies  in  maintaining 
the  connection  with  Britain,  no  matter  how  unsatisfactory  that  relationship  may  be,  and  those 
whose  primary  concern  lies  in  not  becoming  part  of  an  all-Ireland  state.  "Most  Protestants,"  said 
Peter  Robinson  in  1988,  ''would  tighten  their  belts  and  look  for  some  form  of  independence 
rather  than  go  into  any  all-Ireland  structure."    Perhaps  they  would,  or  perhaps  Robinson  was 
verbalizing  the  denial  that  is  often  the  hallmark  of  political  powerlessness. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  1 990s,  Unionists  appeared  to  be  coming  to  grips  with  the  realities 
of  the  AIA.  ''Whether  we  like  it  or  not,"  said  DUP  press  secretary  Sammy  Wilson,  "we're  going 
to  have  to  come  to  work  within  Northern  Ireland  with  opposition  parties.  Being  locked  outside 
the  door,  since  the  signing  of  the  Agreement,  has  brought  home  to  many  Unionists  just  how  cold 
and  lonely  and  frustrating  it  is  to  be  excluded  totally  from  any  say  in  running  your  own  affairs." 

Accordingly,  said  Robinson,  "Unionists  are  making  it  clear  that  they  are  willing  to  have  an 
agreement  with  other  parties  in  Ireland  as  to  how  Northern  Ireland  should  be  administered.  We're 
willing  to  work  out  the  relationship  between  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Republic.  We're 
willing  to  put  down  how  individual  and  communal  rights  can  be  protected." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  question  that  Unionists  lost  their  self-confidence  for  several 
years  following  the  implementation  of  the  AIA;  their  assertions  of  triumphalism  were  reduced  to 
pro  forma  incantations.  The  Union  that  Protestants  cherish  has  little  to  do  with  a  set  of  obligations 
and  responsibilities  between  Northern  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  It  is  something  more  intangible, 
almost  spiritual:  a  sense  of  communion,  of  belonging,  of  being  a  special  member  of  the  United 
Kingdom  family  which  cherishes  all  its  children  equally.  The  Union  is  a  symbolic  statement  of 
shared  values  that  transcends  the  de  facto  arrangements  for  which  it  stands,  and  the  Agreement 
severed  this  special  bond. 

The  Sinn  Fein  Response  to  the  AIA,  1985—91 

At  the  time  the  Agreement  was  passed,  Sinn  Fein's  Armalite-and-ballot-box  strategy  had 
succeeded  beyond  the  party's  wildest  expectations.  Nothing,  it  seemed,  could  go  wrong.  In  1982 
it  received  35  percent  of  the  nationalist  vote  in  the  Assembly  elections.  In  1983  its  share 
skyrocketed  to  43  percent  in  the  British  general  elections,  and  Gerry  Adams  became  President  of 
Sinn  Fein.  In  1985  Sinn  Fein  candidates  elected  to  local  councils  took  their  seats.  And  in  1986  the 
electoral  battlefield  was  broadened  when  the  Sinn  Fein  Ard  Fheis  (annual  conference)  voted  to 
abolish  abstentionism  as  it  applied  to  the  Dublin  Parliament,  a  de  facto  recognition  of  the  Irish 
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state.  (This  decision  led  to  an  inevitable  split  when  the  old  leadership,  Ruairi  O'Bradaigh  and 
Daithi  O'Conaill,  remained  unwilling  to  concede  the  legitimacy  of  the  Twenty-Six  County  state. 
They  walked  out  and  founded  Republican  Sinn  Fein  [RSF].) 

Sinn  Fein  met  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  with  both  tempered  condemnation  and  uncertain 
wariness.  Adams  denounced  it  as  an  attempt  ''to  isolate  and  draw  popular  support  away  from  the 
Republican  struggle,  while  putting  a  diplomatic  veneer  on  Dublin  rule,  injecting  a  credibility  into 
'establishment  nationalism'  so  that  British  rule  and  the  interests  it  represents  can  be  stabilized  in 
the  long-term,  and  insulating  the  British  from  international  criticism  of  their  involvement  in  Irish 
affairs.  "^^  But  the  condemnation  was  tentative  because  of  the  Unionist  uproar  over  the 
Agreement;  Unionist  consternation  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  ensure  support  for  it  among 
nationalists,  who  were  thereby  convinced  that  there  had  to  be  something  substantial  in  it  for  them. 

In  time  electoral  support  for  Sinn  Fein  leveled  off  at  one-third  of  the  nationalist  vote,  and 
it  was  clear  that  the  Agreement  had,  at  least  for  the  short  term,  blunted  the  rise  of  Sinn  Fein  as  a 
political  force.  But  it  was  also  clear  that  the  party  could  command  a  substantial  minority  of  the 
nationalist  vote  no  matter  what.  The  ERA's  campaign,  carried  out  by  at  most  250  activists,^^ 
became  more  focused,  requiring  a  level  of  violence  that  would  disrupt  public  and  private  life  and 
keep  the  security  forces  on  their  toes.  In  the  late  1980s  the  violence  escalated,  as  if  to  remind 
people  that  the  ballot  box  was  always  secondary  to  the  armed  struggle. 

Sinn  Fein's  interpretation  of  Britain's  position  after  the  Agreement  differed  substantially 
from  the  SDLP's  A  Sinn  Fein  position  paper  asserted  that  Britain's  actions  "totally  contradict 
SDLP  claims  that  Britain  somehow  is  now  neutral  since  the  signing  of  the  [Anglo-Irish]  Treaty." 
Decolonization  could  only  begin  with  the  British  government  " '  repealing  the  Government  of 
Ireland  Act  and  publicly  declaring  that  the  Northern  Ireland  statelet  is  no  longer  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom."  Britain  must  fiirther  declare  "that  its  military  forces  and  its  system  of  political 
administration  will  remain  only  for  as  long  as  it  takes  to  arrange  their  permanent  withdrawal."  "A 
definite  date  within  the  lifetime  of  a  British  government  would  have  to  be  set."    Such  "an 
irreversible  declaration  of  intent  would  minimize  any  Loyalist  backlash."  Faced  with  "a  British 
withdrawal  and  the  removal  of  partition,  a  considerable  body  of  Loyalist  opinion  would  accept  the 
wisdom  of  negotiating  for  the  type  of  society  which  would  reflect  their  needs  as  well  as  the  needs 
of  all  the  other  people  in  Ireland."  Once  a  society  "free  of  British  interference"  was  established, 
"sectarianism  [would]  shrivel"  and  "class  politics  would  emerge. 

At  the  core  of  the  new  strategy — combining  ' '  armed  struggle  in  the  Six  Counties  in 
pursuance  of  British  withdrawal  [with]  political  struggle  throughout  the  whole  thirty-two  counties 
in  pursuance  of  the  Republic,  breaking  out  of  isolation  and  becoming  politically  relevant, 
[blending]  the  national  struggle  with  contemporary  reality  as  perceived  by  the  majority  of  people 
in  the  Twenty-Six  Counties"  is  hov/  An  Phoblacht/Republica?i  News  articulated  it   — there  was  a 
contradiction.  The  greater  the  commitment  to  armed  struggle  in  the  North,  the  less  the  appeal  of 
Sinn  Fein  to  voters  in  the  South.  The  poorer  the  performance  of  Sinn  Fein  in  the  South,  the  more 
it  exposed  the  IRA's  lack  of  legitimacy  and  the  real  lack  of  support  for  its  campaign  of  violence. 
"Without  politics  you  may  be  able  to  bomb  and  shoot  a  British  connection  out  of  existence  but 
you  will  not  bring  anything  into  existence,"  writes  Gerry  Adams. ^~  But  what  if  the  violence  makes 
the  politics  impossible?  In  the  final  analysis,  Sinn  Fein's  identity  is  inseparable  from  its  relationship 
with  the  IRA,  however  that  relationship  may  be  defined.  Without  that  relationship  it  is  little  more 
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than  a  left-leaning,  essentially  working-class  party  with  a  limited  constituency  and  of  limited 
consequence.  With  that  relationship  it  exacts  an  impact  on  events  out  of  all  proportion  to  popular 
support  for  its  policies.  The  power  of  the  movement  has  always  come  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

Since  Sinn  Fein  recognized  no  change  in  the  British  position,  despite  the  Agreement,  it 
saw  no  reason  to  disavow  the  armed  struggle.  Although  support  for  the  party  in  the  North  had 
leveled  off,  Sinn  Fein  argued  that  actual  support  was  considerably  higher  than  declared  support. 
There  was  a   majority  tolerance, "^^  Adams  argued,  among  nationalists  in  both  North  and  South 
for  the  armed  struggle.  This  support  was  merited  because  the  IRA  had  been  successful;  it  was  the 
catalyst  for  change,  including  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  insofar  as  it  addressed  Catholic 
grievances  in  some  small  way.  The  mandate  for  the  armed  struggle  came  from  a  higher  power:  '  It 
comes  from  the  British  claim  of  sovereignty  over  this  part  [the  northeast]  of  Ireland."^'*  The  IRA 
was  part  of  the  history  of  Irish  resistance,  which  was  filled  with  heroic  figures  who  saw  no  need  to 
seek  a  popular  mandate  for  the  armed  struggle.  The  mandate  for  the  armed  struggle  is  ^a  living 
mandate.  "^^ 

Sinn  Fein  also  maintained  that  the  ERA  was  winning  because  it  was  not  losing.  Instead,  the 
British  were  losing,  because  the  government  could  not  show  that  progress  was  being  made 
toward  achieving  a  peacefijl  Northern  Ireland,  and  because  support  in  mainland  Britain  for  a 
continued  British  presence  in  Northern  Ireland  was  eroding.  The  IRA  had  suffered  some  setbacks, 
but  they  were  simply  part  of  the  price  of  a  war  of  attrition.  There  would  be  "no  cease-fire  until 
the  IRA's  conditions  for  one  are  met."    ''The  mandarins  of  Whitehall"  had  a  "scenario  for  British 
withdrawal  packed  away  in  some  filing  cabinet  and  one  day  it  will  be  used." 

The  South's  Response  to  the  AIA,  1985-91 

When  John  Hume  was  asked  in  August  1986  whether  a  Haughey  government  would 
abandon  or  seek  to  renegotiate  the  Agreement,  he  replied  confidently  that  it  would  do  neither. 
~'[A  Haughey  government]  would  recognize  the  extreme  danger,"  he  said,  "of  abandoning  the 
Agreement  and  thereby  reinforcing  the  Orange  card  in  a  massive  way  because  that  would  be 
claimed  as  a  major  victory  by  the  Loyalist  forces."     And  indeed,  when  Charies  Haughey  became 
Taoiseach  in  March  1987,  he  moved  from  outright  opposition  to  the  Agreement  to  endorsement 
of  it,  albeit  with  continuing  caveats  that  progress  had  been  difficult  and  disappointingly  slow. 

In  fact,  despite  tensions,  misunderstandings,  and  disagreements,  Irish  leaders  were 
virtually  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the  Agreement  had  improved  Anglo-Irish  relations.  Said 
Garret  FitzGerald:  "Anglo-Irish  relations  have  become  much  more  stable  so  that  even  though 
crises  and  difficulties  arise  between  the  two  countries  frequently,  they  can  now  be  dealt  with  in  a 
less  and  less  emotionally  charged  atmosphere  and  in  a  more  constructive  way  than  previously." 
When  the  review  of  the  workings  of  the  Conference,  which  the  Agreement  called  for  after  three 
years,  was  completed  in  May  1989,  both  Haughey  and  Thatcher  "reaffirmed  their  [governments'] 
full  commitment  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  and  to  its  shared  responsibilities  and 
purposes." 

Despite  his  change  of  heart  over  the  Agreement,  however,  Mr.  Haughey  remained 
remarkably  consistent  in  his  analysis  of  the  conflict.  Northern  Ireland  was  a  failed  political  entity 
that  could  not  be  resuscitated.  Whether  Mr.  Haughey  would  support  talks  between  Unionists  and 
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nationalists  to  resuscitate  that  entity  remained  unclear.  He  became  adroit  at  avoiding  the  issue. 
''The  preconditions  for  devolution  do  not  exist,"  he  told  the  Dail  in  November  1989.  ''There  is  no 
enthusiasm  for  it  in  any  main  political  grouping  in  Northern  Ireland."  Devolution  could  not  be 
"imposed,"  and  "given  the  existing  political  realities  in  the  North,  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
for  us  to  tie  ourselves  exclusively  to  devolution  as  necessarily  offering  the  only  way  forward." 

If  the  IRA  were  to  end  its  campaign  of  violence,  Haughey  envisaged  a  situation  in  which 
"the  possibility  would  open  up,  as  it  did  in  the  New  Ireland  Forum,  for  a  broad  consensus  among 
nationalists  on  how  to  achieve  political  stability  based  on  justice.  Our  efforts  .  .  .  could  then  be 
constructively  directed  to  persuading  our  Unionist  countrymen  that  their  future  lay  with  us  in  a 
partnership  of  equals  and  in  convincing  the  British  government  that  the  future  of  Ireland  could 
and  should  be  left  to  all  the  Irish  people  to  decide  for  themselves. ""^ 

Haughey's  party,  Fianna  Fail,  continued  to  hew  to  its  all-party  constitutional  conference 
line.  The  best  way  forward  would  be  for  talks  between  Dublin  and  Unionists.  "Dublin,"  the  late 
(Deputy  Prime  Minister)  Brian  Lenihan  said,  ' '  doesn't  regard  devolution  as  relevant  to  the 
situation."  Fianna  Fail — and  to  that  extent  the  government — accepted  Hume's  analysis  that  the 
pivotal  relationship  was  the  one  between  Unionists  and  the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  British 
government  had  become  politically  neutral  on  the  Union.  The  elements  of  Fianna  Fail's  earlier 
position  remained  firmly  in  place:  Northern  Ireland  is  a  failed  political  entity,  a  conference  of  all 
the  parties  is  the  only  productive  way  forward;  and  the  only  viable  option  is  a  unitary  Irish  state. 

Even  if  the  SDLP  had  been  able  to  agree  on  the  forms  of  devolution  it  would  find 
acceptable,  Mr.  Haughey  might  well  have  found  that  the  aspiration  to  Irish  unity  would  be  better 
served  by  his  government's  holding  out  for  the  constitutional  conference  it  wanted  and  its 
continued,  direct  advocacy  on  behalf  of  Northern  Catholics  via  a  strong,  vigorous 
Intergovernmental  Conference,  rather  than  through  the  relegation  of  the  Conference  to  a 
secondary  position,  which  devolution  envisages. 

Haughey's  differences  with  Fine  Gael  on  the  issue  continued  to  make  it  difficult  if  not 
impossible  for  a  single  nationalist  consensus  on  the  North  to  develop.  In  his  speech  to  the  Fine 
Gael  Aid  Fheis  in  November  1998,  then  party  leader  Alan  Dukes  highlighted  the  differences 
between  his  party's  commitment  to  devolution  and  Mr.  Haughey's.  "We  differ  profoundly  from 
Fianna  Fail's  approach  to  Northern  Ireland,"  Mr.  Dukes  told  the  conference.  "We  do  not  believe 
and  never  will  believe  that  the  two  parts  of  this  island  can  be  brought  together  if  the  two 
communities  cannot  first  be  united." 

The  Progressive  Democrats,  founded  in  1985 — some  time  after  Des  O'Malley  was 
expelled  from  Fianna  Fail  in  a  dispute  over  the  New  Ireland  Forum  Report — are  also 
uncompromising  devolutionists.  "At  the  end  of  the  day,"  Des  O'Malley  told  the  Progressive 
Democrats'  aimual  conference  in  May  1989,  two  months  before  it  would  become  part  of  the 
Fianna  Fail  coalition,  "the  ultimate  relationship  that  has  to  be  resolved,  if  peace  is  ever  to  be 
attained,  is  between  the  communities  inside  Northern  Ireland." 

Britain's  Response  to  the  AIA,  1985-91 

With  the  signing  of  the  AIA,  Northern  Ireland  ceased  to  be  an  important  item  on  Mrs.  Thatcher's 
political  agenda — not  that  it  ever  was  much  of  one.  She  had,  she  felt,  done  her  part  and  remained 
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obdurate  in  the  face  of  the  Unionists'  opposition  to  the  Agreement,  which  deteriorated  frequently 
into  offensive  personal  attacks  on  her.  Her  relations  with  Mr.  Haughey  were  coldly  correct  and 
formal. 

Peter  Brooke  was  the  second  Secretary  of  State  to  administer  Northern  Ireland  after  the 
signing  of  the  Agreement.  Throughout  much  of  1990,  Brooke  tried  to  fill  the  political  vacuum,  to 
find  some  formula  that  would  enable  the  constitutional  parties,  especially  the  Unionist  parties,  to 
participate  in  talks  to  find  a  future  governance  arrangement  for  Northern  Ireland  to  which  all 
parties  and  both  governments  could  give  their  support,  and  which  would  supersede  the  existing 
Anglo-Irish  Agreement.  Such  talks,  discussed  later  in  this  afterword,  were  held  in  1991  and  1992. 

Brooke  disagreed  with  others'  interpretations  of  British  intent  in  signing  the  AIA.  ''The 
British  government  in  signing  the  Treaty,"  he  said,  ''is  committing  itself  that  if  there  were  the 
desire  to  negotiate  the  status  of  [Northern  Ireland]  by  constitutional  means,  would  participate  in 
that  process."  In  his  view,  this  was  "not  markedly  different  than  the  position  of  the  British 
government  going  the  whole  way  back  to  1920":  in  that  sense,  therefore,  "[the  Agreement]  does 
not  represent  a  new  statement." 

On  the  question  of  the  Union  itself,  the  Conservative  Party  "would  wish  very  much  to  see 
Northern  Ireland  remain  part  of  the  Union."  Accordingly,  the  conclusion  Hume  drew  from  his 
observation  that  the  British  had  become  neutral,  that  it  was  now  up  to  nationalists  to  get  Britain 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  persuaders,  "would  be  false  analysis  if  it  was  thought  that  the  British 
government  was  part  of  the  process  of  seeking  to  exercise  that  element  of  persuasion."  Brooke 
also  disagreed  with  Hume's  contention  that  the  central  relationship  to  be  resolved  was  the  one 
between  the  Unionists  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  "I  don't  think  it  is  the  central  and 
transcending  relationship,"  he  said.  "[It  is]  not  one  which  I  would  be  seeking  specifically  to  assist, 
on  the  grounds  that  I  agreed  with  the  analysis." 

In  Brooke's  view,  the  Agreement  worked.  "[It]  had  a  number  of  purposes,"  he  said,  "and 
taken  all  in  all,  the  Agreement  has  conferted  more  benefits  than  otherwise.  ...  On  pragmatic 
grounds,  the  Agreement  works  effectively  in  terms  of  working  out  differences  between  ourselves 
and  the  government  of  the  Republic." 

The  principle  of  majority  consent  "is  enshrined  in  the  Northern  Ireland  Act  [1973]  and 
was  reaffirmed  by  both  governments  in  Article  One  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement."  On  Mr. 
Brooke's  part  there  were  no  ambiguities  on  the  question  of  consent;  "The  status  of  Northern 
Ireland  should  be  determined  by  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people  living  there."  As  long  as 
it  was  the  wish  of  a  majority  to  remain  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  "the  government  will  support 
and  uphold  that  wish."  Brooke  predicted  that  "for  the  foreseeable  future  Northern  Ireland  will  not 
cease  to  be  part  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Under  the  umbrella  of  the  principle  of  consent  there  were,  said  Brooke,  three  elements  to 
British  policy:  "A  security  policy  whose  purpose  was  to  see  the  ending  of  terrorism;  a  policy  for 
political  development  which  intended  to  secure  the  transfer  of  authority  and  power  to  local 
politicians;  and  a  social  and  economic  policy  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  throughout 
the  province  to  get  rid  of  barriers  and  to  secure  through  a  variety  of  means  a  basis  for  fairness 
across  the  whole  community." 

Because  of  the  political  deadlock,  the  Conference  became,  to  an  inappropriate  degree,  a 
forum  for  discussion  of  security  measures  or  for  ironing  out  differences  in  security-related 
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matters.  It  largely  failed  to  address  political  matters,  especially  those  relating  to  devolution.  No 
proposals  regarding  devolution  were  put  before  it.  Moreover,  the  British  government  took  almost 
two  years  to  publicly  respond  to  the  devolution  proposals  Unionist  leaders  Molyneaux  and  Paisley 
submitted  to  the  Northern  Ireland  Office  in  January  1988,  and  to  '"welcome  the  continuing 
commitment  of  the  Unionist  leadership  to  seek  progress  from  that  starting  point.'"*" 

Meanwhile,  the  government  applied  itself  elsewhere:  to  the  economic  revitalization  of 
Belfast;  to  economic  and  social  assistance  programs  specifically  targeted  at  ghetto  areas, 
especially  in  Republican  strongholds;  to  the  elimination  of  employment  discrimination  through  the 
Fair  Employment  (Northern  Ireland)  Act  ( 1 989);  and  to  the  promotion  of  integrated  education 
through  the  Education  Reform  (Northern  Ireland)  Order  (1989),  which  provided  special 
assistance  for  integrated  schools  and  a  series  of  measures  to  harmonize  school  curricula. 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  matters  relating  to  security  policies  that  the  soft  underbelly  of  the 
Agreement  was  most  exposed.  At  the  heart  of  the  alienation  of  the  minority  community  was,  and 
is,  security.  The  security  forces  are  seen  to  be  oppressive,  harassing,  and  abusive.  The  Ulster 
Defence  Regiment  (UDR)  and  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  (RUC)  are  overwhelmingly  Protestant, 
which  virtually  puts  one  community  in  the  position  of  policing  the  other.  The  judicial  system  is 
also  seen  as  discriminatory  and  unjust.  The  Diplock  Courts,  in  which  defendants  charged  with 
terrorism  are  tried  before  a  single  judge  with  no  jury,  have  few  supporters.  The  powers  of  arrest 
in  the  Emergency  Provisions  Act  are  invariably  used  against  Catholics. 

The  Protestant  community's  security  issues  are  entirely  different.  Members  of  the  UDR 
and  RUC — who  are  on  the  front  lines  of  the  battle  against  terrorists,  servants  of  the  state,  and  the 
upholders  of  the  law — are  primary  targets  of  the  IRA.  When  they  are  shot,  the  Protestant 
community  sees  the  killings  as  the  murder  of  Protestants,  even  though  they  are  murdered  because 
of  their  jobs  rather  than  their  religion. 

When  the  issue  of  security  comes  up,  therefore,  the  two  communities'  perceptions  of  the 
problem  differ  greatly.  There  was  no  way  in  the  short  run — and  there  is,  perhaps,  none  even  in  the 
long  run — to  reconcile  these  differences  and  develop  a  policing  system  acceptable  to  the  two 
communities  in  Northern  Ireland.  If  anything,  the  situation  worsened  in  the  late  1980s,  when 
evidence  of  collusion  between  Loyalist  paramilitary  groups  and  members  of  the  RUC  and  the 
UDR — who  were  supplying  them  with  photographic  montages  of  suspected  members  of  the  IRA 
—  came  to  light.  Few  Catholics  were  surprised.  For  most,  it  reinforced  what  their  history  had 
taught  them.  'I  don't  think  you're  going  to  see  a  circumstance  in  the  foreseeable  future,"  said 
Seamus  Mallon,  'where  the  RUC  will  be  accepted  in  a  meaningful  way  in  the  mainstream 
Catholic  areas."  But  without  that  acceptance,  the  SDLP's  participation  in  a  devolved  government 
becomes  more  problematic. 

Elsewhere  in  Britain,  the  Labour  Party,  according  to  the  party  manifesto  on  Northern 
Ireland,  continued  "to  have  fundamental  differences  with  the  present  British  government"  over 
Article  1(c).  ''We  do  not  believe,"  it  says,  "that  it  is  responsible  or  adequate  to  await  passively 
the  dawning  of  consent,  as  the  Government  does.  The  Labour  Party,  by  contrast,  is  committed  to 
working  actively  to  build  that  consent."    Insofar  as  the  Labour  Party  had  a  clearly  defined 
objective  to  promote  Irish  unity,  it  had  a  more  coherent  policy  than  the  Conservative  Party,  which 
had  not  so  much  one  policy  as  a  series  of  policies.  Moreover,  Brooke's  articulation  of  government 
policy  did  not  change  the  minds  of  the  many  that  believed  that  no  such  policy  exists.  This  was 
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partly  because  the  espoused  policy  lacked  a  clear  sense  of  direction;  partly  because  its  elements 
often  operated  at  cross-purposes,  especially  when  the  pursuit  of  security-related  objectives  put 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  achieving  political  objectives;  and  partly  because  the  political  will  to 
aggressively  push  a  devolution  agenda  was  absent. 

The  AIA:  A  Retrospective 

In  retrospect,  the  Agreement's  historic  significance  is  indubitable.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
partition  of  Ireland  in  1920,  the  British  government  explicitly  recognized  that  the  Republic  of 
Ireland  had  a  role  to  play  in  the  governance  of  Northern  Ireland — a  far  cry  fi^om  the  1982 
declaration  by  the  Foreign  Office  that  Britain  considered  itself  under  no  obligation  to  consult  the 
Dublin  government  about  matters  affecting  Northern  Ireland."  *^ 

Giving  Dublin  a  role  in  Northern  Ireland  was  an  implicit  acknowledgment  by  Britain  that 
the  partition  of  Ireland  had  been  a  political  and  social  failure.  For  its  part,  the  Irish  government 
agreed  that  Northern  Ireland  would  remain  within  the  United  Kingdom  as  long  as  a  majority  of 
the  people  there  wished.  This  amounts  to  an  implicit  acknowledgment  that  unification  is  an 
aspiration,  not  an  inevitability.  The  Agreement,  therefore,  is  a  quid  pro  quo  of  sorts.  In  exchange 
for  the  Irish  government's  recognition  that  Unionists  have  the  right  to  say  '"No"  to  a  united 
Ireland,  the  British  government  was  prepared  to  give  the  Irish  government  a  role  in  Northern 
Ireland  in  areas  relating  to  the  aspirations,  interests,  and  identity  of  the  nationalist  minority. 

Accordingly,  the  status  quo  that  had  existed  from  1920  to  1985  was  destroyed  with  two 
strokes  of  the  pen,  and  if  the  Union  as  Unionists  knew  it  was  over,  so  too  were  the  fancifiil 
notions,  so  earnestly  and  witlessly  promulgated  in  the  South  for  sixty-five  years,  that  only  Britain's 
presence  in  Northern  Ireland  stood  in  the  way  of  Irish  unity.  Although  the  Agreement  has  no 
significant  list  of  accomplishments  to  show  that  it  has  made  good  on  its  promises,  it  ensured  that 
there  would  be  no  going  back  to  pre- Agreement  assumptions  and  political  arrangements. 
Furthermore,  the  Agreement  has  survived  arguments — including  disagreements  over  extradition, 
Diplock  Courts,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  security  arrangements — because  these  issues 
were  addressed  within  the  fi-amework  of  the  new  institutional  arrangements  it  created.  These 
institutions  will  continue  to  exist;  the  forum  for  discussion  will  remain  intact  even  if  the  issues 
discussed  there  are  not  adequately  resolved. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  the  AIA  will  be  judged  on  the  extent  to  which  it  achieves  its  avowed 
aims:  to  promote  peace  and  stability  in  Northern  Ireland  and  to  reconcile  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  communities,  with  their  divergent  but  legitimate  interests  and  traditions.  The  notion  that 
these  aims  could  be  achieved,  however,  was  the  product  of  explicit  and  implicit  assumptions  on 
the  part  of  both  Dublin  and  London,  assumptions  that  were,  perhaps,  not  entirely  tenable. 

The  explicit  assumption  was  that  if  the  alienation  in  the  Catholic  community  in  Northern 
Ireland,  resulting  at  the  time  fi"om  the  British  government's  security  policies  and  its  administration 
of  the  judicial  system,  went  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  adverse  consequences  for  constitutional 
politics  on  the  island  as  a  whole  would  be  not  only  serious  but  potentially  irreversible.  The  imphcit 
assumption  was  that  even  if  Protestant  opposition  to  whatever  agreement  the  two  governments 
reached  was  widespread,  it  would  subside  when  the  benefits  of  such  an  agreement — a  lower  level 
of  violence  and  a  formal  international  guarantee  of  the  Unionists'  constitutional  position — became 
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apparent  to  a  majority  of  Protestants.  In  sum,  the  existing  level  of  alienation  in  the  Catholic 
community  was  thought  to  require  new  political  arrangements  in  the  short  run,  whereas  the 
potential  level  of  alienation  in  the  Protestant  community  was  thought  to  be  containable  in  the  long 
run.  The  latter  assumption  proved  to  be  dangerously  misleading. 

Unfortunately,  even  though  the  new  political  arrangements  successfully  addressed  some 
Catholic  concerns,  leading  to  diminished  support  for  Sinn  Fein,  they  did  not  result  in  a  stable 
political  environment  conducive  to  some  hardheaded  peace  bargaining  or  political  stability,  or  a 
reduced  level  of  alienation  between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

Furthermore,  diminished  support  for  Sinn  Fein  did  not  resuh  in  a  decrease  in  IRA  activity. 
There  is  no  necessary  relationship  between  the  capacity  or  will  of  the  IRA  to  commit  acts  of 
violence  and  the  level  of  political  support  for  Sinn  Fein,  a  fact  the  IRA  made  abundantly  clear  in 
the  following  years  when  it  carried  out  some  of  its  more  wanton  acts  of  violence;  a  fact 
increasingly  reiterated  by  Sinn  Fein,  which  has  said,  time  and  again,  that  it  does  not  speak  for  the 
IRA.  These  statements  are  dismissed  contemptuously  by  the  British  government  and  the 
Unionists,  both  of  whom  regard  the  two  organizations  as  being  synonymous  and  refer  to  them  as 
a  single  entity,  Sinn  Fein  /  IRA. 

The  level  of  IRA  violence  exceeded  pre- Agreement  levels  in  each  year  after  the 
Agreement  went  into  effect.  Until  it  announced  a  cease-fire  in  September  1994,  the  IRA  struck 
randomly,  ruthlessly,  and  with  little  regard  for  life.  Each  new  killing  of  a  member  of  the  UDR  or 
RUC  only  strengthened  the  conviction  of  Protestants — who  already  saw  themselves  as  the  victims 
of  a  calculatedly  cold-blooded  campaign  of  what  they  began  to  refer  to  as  ''ethnic 
cleansing" — that  the  Agreement  had  only  facilitated  and  encouraged  the  IRA's  activities. 

Talks  (2)  1991-92 

In  1991  and  again  in  1992,  after  years  of  wrangling  over  procedure  and  microexamining 
the  nuances  of  difference  between  the  suspension  of  the  Agreement  (which  Unionists  demanded) 
and  merely  declaring  it  to  be  inactive  for  a  period  (for  which  Unionists  settled),  the  four 
consiitutional  parties  in  the  North  and  the  British  and  Irish  governments  agreed  to  a  formula  for 
conducting  talks  at  three  different  levels.  Strand  One  involved  the  parties  in  the  North  and  the 
British  co\  emment  concerning  structures  for  internal  governance;  Strand  Two  involved  parties  in 
the  Nonh  and  the  British  and  Irish  governments  concerning  the  form  and  expression  of  the 
association  between  the  North  and  the  South;  and  Strand  Three  involved  the  British  and  Irish 
governments  to  give  formal  expression  to  whatever  emerged  from  Strand  One  and  Strand  Two. 

Tu  o  factors  doomed  the  talks  to  failure  (they  were  suspended  in  1992  because  of 
irreconcilable  dichotomies  on  almost  every  question).  First,  the  negotiating  process  and  practices 
were  based  on  the  principle  that  nothing  would  be  agreed  until  everything  was  agreed,  which  set 
up  a  situation  more  like  a  poker  table  than  a  negotiating  table.  Rather  than  encouraging  the 
openness  and  nsk  taking  necessary  for  accommodation  to  emerge,  it  encouraged  both  sides  to 
pla\  their  cards  close  to  the  chest.  At  each  level,  negotiation  must  involve  the  inherent  risk  of 
compromise  Each  compromise  is  a  building  block,  and  the  parties  grow  to  trust  each  other  as 
they  move  from  one  compromise  to  the  next.  Only  through  difficult  concessions  on  all  sides  will 
each  pany  become  invested  in  the  process,  each  develop  a  stake  in  seeing  the  other  succeed,  and 
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the  sum  of  mutual  investment  develop  which  provides  the  cushion  when  it  comes  to  the  crunch 
issues. 

Second,  the  political  parties  had  entirely  different,  and  even  opposing,  perceptions  of  what 
the  negotiating  process  was  about.  The  Unionist  parties  wished  to  negotiate  an  agreement  to 
replace  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement;  that  is,  an  agreement  that  would  give  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
little  or  no  consuhative  role  in  Northern  Ireland.  Meanwhile,  the  SDLP  wanted  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  that  would  ''transcend  in  importance  any  agreement  ever  made,"  that  is,  an  agreement 
that  would  give  them  at  least,  if  not  more  than,  what  they  had  already  secured  in  the  Anglo-Irish 
Agreement.  Hence  the  impasse  was  not  simply  a  failure  of  the  minds  to  meet. 

The  Rise  of  Loyalist  Violence 

From  1992  to  1994,  the  number  of  Catholics  killed  by  Loyalist  paramilitary  groups  exceeded  for 
the  first  time  the  number  of  Protestants  killed  by  the  IRA.  To  understand  this  development,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  three  major  demographic  changes  in  Northern  Ireland:  (1)  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  populations;  (2)  the  spatial  distribution  of  the  populations, 
and  (3)  the  increasing  segregation  taking  place  across  Northern  Ireland,  especially  in  Belfast  and 
Londonderry/Derry.  Add  to  this  the  widening  gulf  between  the  two  communities:  increasingly, 
they  live  apart. 

As  of  the  early  1990s,  about  half  of  the  province's  1.5  million  residents  lived  in  areas  more 
than  90  percent  Protestant  or  95  percent  Catholic.    Overall,  the  1991  census  showed  that  the 
Catholic  population  came  to  41.4  percent  and  is  most  probably  rising,  while  the  Protestant 
population  was  at  54.1  percent  and  most  likely  falling.  "What  is  all  the  more  disconcerting,"  Mark 
Brennock  writes  in  the  Irish  Times,  "is  the  relative  speed  of  the  changes.  Twenty  years 
ago  Catholics  stood  at  34.7  percent.  This  population  has  increased  by  7  percent  in  the  last  two 
decades." 

Moreover,  recent  studies  point  to  a  higher  number  of  Protestants  than  Catholics  leaving 
Northern  Ireland.  Of  the  almost  40  percent  of  Northern  Ireland  university  students  who  attend 
college  in  Britain,  more  than  two-thirds  are  Protestants.  At  present  more  than  half  the  students  at 
Queen's  University  are  Catholics.  This  high  proportion  is  due  both  to  the  level  of  Protestant 
emigration  and  to  the  high  Catholic  birthrates  of  previous  decades.  The  school  population  in 
Belfast  is  now  believed  to  have  an  equal  balance  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  West  of  the 
Bann,  Catholics  have  a  majority  of  up  to  three  to  one  in  the  schools. 

The  political  effects  of  these  changes  can  be  seen  most  starkly  in  the  North's  twenty-six 
local  government  areas.  Seven  had  Catholic  majorities  in  1971;  eleven  had  Catholic  majorities  in 
1991,  and  two  more  had  a  Catholic  proportion  of  over  40  percent  that  was  rising.  Most 
dramatically,  the  Catholic  proportion  of  the  Belfast  population  rose  from  31.2  percent  in  1971  to 
42.5  percent  in  1991.    This  underscores  the  fact  that,  in  the  context  of  Northern  Ireland,  the 
concepts  of  majority  and  minority  are  irrelevant. 

In  fact,  there  are  two  minorities  in  Northern  Ireland,  one  east  and  one  west  of  the  river 
Bann.  Almost  every  local  authority  west  of  the  Bann  has  a  Catholic  majority,  as  has  that  area  as  a 
whole.  Currently  three  counties — Derry,  Fermanagh,  and  Tyrone  —  have  Catholic  majorities. 
Moreover,  since  1978  the  number  of  Catholics  bom  each  year  has  exceeded  the  number  of 
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Protestants,  while  seven  out  of  ten  deaths  are  of  Protestants,  suggesting  a  younger  growing 
Catholic  population  and  an  older,  more  slowly  growing  Protestant  population. 

In  other  areas,  the  Protestant  population  has  drastically  declined.  In  1973  the  Protestant 
population  of  the  Shankill  was  76,000;  in  1993  it  was  26,000.  In  1973  the  Protestant  population 
of  North  Belfast  was  1 12,000;  in  1993  it  was  56,000.  ^°  New  census  data  will  undoubtedly  show 
that  the  Protestant  population  of  Northern  Ireland,  and  of  Belfast  in  particular,  continues  to 
decline,  and  that  Belfast  is  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  Catholic  city.  In  terms  of  political 
representation  alone,  in  1973  Unionist  or  Unionist-aligned  parties  held  thirty-two  of  the  50  seats 
on  the  Belfast  City  Council,  and  nationalist  or  nationalist-aligned  parties  held  nine  seats.  In  1 996 
Unionist  or  Unionist-aligned  parties  held  twenty-six  seats,  and  nationalist  or  nationalist-aligned 
parties  held  nineteen  seats.    At  the  present  rate  of  demographic  transformation.  Unionists  will 
have  at  best  a  plurality  on  the  council  by  the  year  2000. 

Segregation  has  also  increased.  In  the  last  twenty  years,  of  the  566  district  council  wards, 
the  number  of  predominantly  Catholic  wards  has  increased  from  43  to  1 20,  and  the  number  of 
areas  almost  exclusively  Protestant  has  risen  from  56  to  115.  "  The  so-called  Peace  Wall  that  cuts 
through  Belfast  slicing  streets  into  Catholic  and  Protestant  ghettos  is  living  testimony  to  the  depth 
of  the  divisions  and  the  manner  in  which  people  deal  with  it.  Although  this  segregation  is  partly 
the  result  of  security-minded  government  housing  policy,  it  is  fundamentally  the  result  of  personal 
choice. 

Thus,  even  though  the  level  of  violence  has  fallen  over  the  last  fourteen  years,  the  level  of 
polarization  and  segregation,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  de  facto  apartheid,  has  not  been 
conducive  to  the  trust,  tolerance,  and  mutual  understanding  necessary  for  underpinning  a 
settlement.  As  the  level  of  contact  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  has  fallen  over  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  ignorance,  suspicion,  and  distrust — the  bases  of  prejudice — have  risen. 

The  demographic  changes  also  promoted  the  Protestant  working  classes'  perceptions  that 
''nationalists  are  winning,"  and  that  if  nationalists  held  to  their  demands  and  refused  compromise, 
they  would  eventually  prevail  when  Britain  found  a  way  out  of  Ireland  and  abandoned  Northern 
Protestants  to  their  own  devices.  (About  half  of  Belfast's  churchgoing  Protestants  believe  that 
there  will  be  a  Catholic  majority  in  Northern  Ireland  within  twenty  years.)  "  These  themes  recur 
frequently  in  Belfast,  where  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  attitudes  in  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  working-class  communities  on  the  Falls,  the  Shankill,  and  North  Belfast.  On  the 
Catholic  side  there  is  a  marked  preoccupation  with  the  behavior  of  the  security  forces,  the 
constant  harassment  of  young  people,  the  intimidation,  the  unacceptability  of  the  RUC,  the 
maladministration  of  justice,  the  marginalization  of  their  political  representatives,  and 
unemployment  and  deprivation. 

But  while  unemployment  and  deprivation  are  also  one  among  many  concerns  in  Protestant 
working-class  areas,  Protestants  are  obsessed  with  a  deeply  felt  sense  that  they  are  losing,  even 
though  they  often  find  it  difficult  to  articulate  exactly  what  it  is  they  are  losing.  They  believe  that 
they  are  somehow  being  pushed  out,  that  their  concerns  are  ignored,  that  they  are  being 
mistreated,  that  they  are  being  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  actions  of  the  Protestant  ruling  classes 
in  the  past. 

Protestants  also  perceive  Catholics  as  better  at  community  development  and  more  skilled 
at  fund-raising  and  getting  publicity.  Protestants  see  themselves  as  the  deprived  majority,  the 
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people  who  have  been  giving  everything  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  while  Catholics  feel  they 
have  not  caught  up.  There  is  scarcely  any  recognition  among  Protestants  that  Catholics  face  real 
discrimination  and  have  some  catching  up  to  do.  Protestants  in  working-class  areas  do  not  accept 
the  claim  that  Catholics  are  still  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  be  unemployed,  and  they  see  the  Fair 
Employment  Commission  (FEC)  as  a  way  of  doing  Protestants  down."    Central  to  the  sense  of 
anger  in  Belfast  is  the  feeling  of  working-class  Protestants  that  their  loss  of  territory  is  evidence  of 
an  advancing  Catholic  community,  and  that  their  current  experiences  in  Northern  Ireland  are  a 
precursor  of  what  awaits  them  in  some  future  all-Ireland  state. 

This  is  the  context  in  which  the  upsurge  in  Loyalist  paramilitary  violence  that  began  in 
1992  and  1993  must  be  understood.  The  new  policy  was  literally  ''an  eye  for  an  eye":  for  every 
murdered  Protestant  (member  of  the  security  forces),  a  dead  Catholic.  The  fact  that  the  Ulster 
Volunteer  Force  (UVF)  and  Ulster  Freedom  Fighters  (UFF)  chose  random  targets  made  the 
conflict  even  more  fiightening.  The  killings  also  have  a  class  element,  as  the  areas  of  greatest 
deprivation  are  also  the  areas  of  greatest  violence. 

Loyalist  violence  is  not  without  precedent.  Between  1969  and  1989  Loyalist  paramilitary 
organizations  were  responsible  for  691  deaths,  or  25  percent  of  the  total  killings  in  Northern 
Ireland  The  violence  came  in  cycles,  ebbing  and  flowing  with  variations  in  political  circumstance, 
in  recurring  patterns  of  tit-for-tat  killings.  But  in  1991,  Loyalist  paramilitary  organizations  were 
responsible  for  forty-two  dead,  or  nearly  45  percent  of  fatalities;  in  1992  for  thirty-five  dead,  also 
neariy  45  percent  of  fatalities;  in  1993  for  forty-nine  dead,  or  58  percent  of  fatalities;  and  in  1994, 
before  the  declaration  of  ceasefires,  for  thirty-five  dead  or  60  percent  of  fatalities.  " 

Ominously,  this  cycle  of  violence  was  more  ruthless,  more  sophisticated,  more  efficient, 
and  less  open  to  infiltration  than  the  violence  of  the  1970s.    It  was  also  generationally  different. 
Members  of  the  Ulster  Defence  Association  (UDA)  or  UVF  in  the  1970s  were  there  to  protect 
the  status  quo.  in  many  ways  they  were  convinced  that  they  had  the  implicit  support  of  the 
Unionist  panics,  and  were,  in  some  instances,  their  armed  surrogates.  They  grew  up  under 
successive  Unionist  regimes,  believed  that  Northern  Ireland  was  a  Protestant  state  for  a 
Protestant  people,  and  believed  they  belonged  to  the  superior  group  and  wanted  to  preserve  that 
position,  even  if  they  themselves  were  neither  privileged  nor  powerful.  In  fact,  the  Protestant 
working  classes  M  ere  marginally  better  off  than  their  Catholic  counterparts,  if  only  in  the  sense 
that  the\    belonged"  to  the  ruling  sectarian  community.  Even  for  those  Protestants  who  were 
close  to  the  bottom  of  the  economic  heap,  it  was  comforting  to  know  that  Catholics  as  a  class 
were  w  orse  off  It  fed  the  myth  of  superiority,  ascension,  exclusivity. 

Thai  position  has  changed.  It  is  often  forgotten  that  Northern  Ireland  has  been  under 
Direct  Rule  for  one-third  of  the  life  of  the  Northern  Ireland  state.  Many  of  today's  Loyalist 
paramilitaries  were  bom  after  the  conflict  erupted  in  1969  or  the  imposition  of  Direct  Rule  in 
\^12  The\  do  not  remember  Stormont  rule,  see  no  evidence  of  Protestant  privilege  and  power. 
Given  the  increasing  alienation  that  took  hold  in  Protestant  working-class  areas,  they  saw 
themscKes  as  losers,  nationalists  as  winners,  and  their  future  as  one  of  decline.  And  they  saw 
more  that  \  lolence  pays.  The  ERA,  in  their  eyes,  had  squeezed  concession  after  concession  from 
the  Bntish  uo\  emment.  In  the  end,  all  that  counted  was  the  bite  of  the  bullet.  The  IRA  was  not 
onl>  cnem>,  but  role  model. 

The  escalation  in  Loyalist  violence  and  the  IRA's  response  to  it,  and  the  seeming  paralysis 
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among  the  Northern  Ireland  political  parties,  finally  persuaded  both  governments,  especially  the 
British  government,  as  the  sovereign  power,  to  take  action.  One  series  of  events  in  particular  was 
pivotal.  On  23  October  1993  an  IRA  bomb  exploded  in  a  crowded  food  store  on  the  Shankill 
Road,  killing  nine  Protestants  and  one  Catholic,  and  injuring  seriously  fifty  other  people.  The 
Protestant  paramilitaries  promised  to  exact  a  ''terrible  revenge,"  and  they  did,  killing  an  equal 
number  of  Catholics  within  days.  In  the  wake  of  these  killings,  the  two  governments  held  a  series 
of  meetings  leading  to  a  Joint  Declaration  by  Irish  Prime  Minister  Albert  Reynolds  and  British 
Prime  Minister  John  Major. 

The  Joint  Declaration 

The  Declaration  on  1 5  December  1 993  once  again  set  down  the  conditions  that  Sinn  Fein 
and  the  IRA  would  have  to  meet  in  order  to  become  part  of  the  ephemeral '  peace  process."  Of 
foremost  importance  was  the  stipulation  that  the  use  of,  or  support  for,  paramilitary  violence  had 
to  end  permanently. 

For  its  part,  the  Irish  government  acknowledged  that  it  would  be  " '  wrong  to  impose  a 
united  Ireland  in  the  absence  of  the  freely  given  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Northern 
Ireland."  And  for  its  part,  the  British  government  reiterated  that  it  had  "no  selfish,  strategic  or 
economic  interest"  in  Northern  Ireland.  But  the  Declaration  also  contained  ambiguous,  even 
seemingly  contradictory  references  regarding  the  crucial  question  of  consent.  'It  is  for  the  people 
of  Ireland  alone,  by  agreement  between  the  two  parts  respectively,"  it  said,  "to  exercise  their  right 
to  self-determination  on  the  basis  of  consent,  freely  and  concurrently  given.  North  and  South,  to 
bring  about  a  united  Ireland,  if  that  is  their  wish." 

In  many  quarters,  the  Joint  Declaration  was  seen,  as  Sir  David  Goodall,  a  principal 
architect  of  the  AI  A,  put  it,  as  "  no  different  from  that  struck  in  Article  1  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
Agreement."  Nevertheless,  the  Declaration  was  well  received,  perhaps  because  it  committed 
British  Prime  Minister  John  Major  to  putting  Northern  Ireland  on  the  British  political  agenda. 

Cease-Fires 

Military  stalemate;  the  long  hard  drain  on  Republican  families,  especially  the  families  of 
prisoners;  hints  by  the  British  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  consider  new  initiatives;  the  absence 
of  any  sense  of  progress  on  the  political  front;  the  leveling  off  of  Sinn  Fein's  capacity  to  make  an 
electoral  breakthrough  and  the  likelihood  of  an  impending  electoral  eclipse;  the  fruits  of  the 
dialogue  the  SDLP,  under  John  Hume's  direction,  initiated  with  Sinn  Fein  in  the  late  1980s;  the 
talks  that  continued  between  Hume  and  Adams  after  the  official  termination  of  talks  between  the 
two  parties  in  1990;  the  dialogue  within  the  Republican  movement  and  between  Republican 
leaders  like  Adams,  McGuinness,  and  McLaughlin  and  the  IRA's  Army  Council,  and  the 
consultations  with  prisoners  that  encouraged  Sinn  Fein  and  the  IRA  to  explore  new  paradigms  all 
culminated  in  a  decision  by  the  Army  Council  to  give  the  politics  of  a  cease-fire  a  chance.  But  the 
advocates  of  a  cease-fire  would  have  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  their  strategy.  A  cease-fire,  yes;  but 
a  conditional  one. 

The  decision  by  the  IRA  to  announce  a  cease-fire  was  not  the  product  of  an  enthusiastic 
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turnabout  or  a  newfound  commitment  to  nonviolence  or  constitutionalism,  but  one  hammered  out 
in  the  trenches  of  hardball  political  strategizing,  one  agonizingly  reached  by  old  comrades 
imprisoned  by  unbreachable  bonds,  haunted  by  the  memories  of  the  1975  cease-fire  that  had  all 
but  destroyed  the  movement.  The  fact  that  those  who  argued  most  passionately  for  a  cease-fire  in 
1993  and  1994  were  among  those  who  had  most  vociferously  opposed  one  in  1975  and,  indeed, 
had  ousted  the  previous  leadership  because  of  its  ineptitude  in  managing  that  cease-fire  added  to 
the  irony  of  their  deliberations. 

The  declaration  of  a  cease-fire  by  the  IRA  on  1  September  1 994  had  the  potential  to  be 
one  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  Irish  history  since  Ireland  was  paititioned  in  1920.  It 
represented  an  acknowledgment  by  the  IRA  and  Sinn  Fein  that  Ireland  could  not  be  united  by 
physical  force,  that  the  armed  struggle  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  had  not  succeeded  in  driving 
the  British  out  of  Northern  Ireland,  that  the  strategy  of  attrition,  known  as  "the  Long  War,"  had 
failed;  in  short,  that  the  central  dogma  of  Republican  theology  since  1798 — that  only  physical 
force  would  bring  the  British  to  their  negotiating  knees — was  bankrupt.  In  the  words  of  W.  B. 
Yeats:  ''Romantic  Ireland  is  dead  and  gone  /  and  with  O'Leary  in  the  grave." 

However,  whether  the  cease-fire  would  lead  to  a  peacefijl  settlement  of  Europe's  most 
enduring  civil  conflict  was  another  matter.  There  were  three  causes  for  concern. 

First,  the  declaration  was  as  important  for  what  it  did  not  say  as  for  what  it  did  say.  The 
IRA's  statement  studiously  avoided  both  describing  the  cease-fire  as  '"permanent"  and  renouncing 
the  use  of  violence — both  of  which  had  been  designated  by  the  British  and  Irish  governments  as 
prerequisites  for  a  seat  at  the  negotiating  table.  The  IRA's  term,  a  " "  complete  cessation"  of 
violence,  left  the  door  open  for  a  return  to  the  use  of  force  in  the  fijture  if  the  IRA's  negotiations 
were  unsuccessful.  While  both  governments  could  find  ways  to  finesse  the  interpretations  of  the 
various  phraseologies,  John  Major  chose  initially  to  take  a  stand  on  the  issue,  making  it  clear  that 
nothing  less  than  an  unambivalent  declaration  of  a  permanent  cease-fire  coupled  with  a 
renunciation  of  violence  would  open  the  way  for  negotiations  between  the  British  government  and 
the  IRA.  The  IRA  was,  of  course,  in  no  position  to  make  such  a  public  declaration,  and  Mr. 
Major  did  not  push  the  issue  to  the  point  where  it  derailed  the  unfolding  negotiation  process.  If 
his  intention,  however,  was  to  reassure  nervous  Unionists  that  his  government  had  not  somehow 
been  taken  in  by  the  IRA,  it  may  have  backfired.  Almost  immediately,  hard-line  Unionists  were 
demanding  such  a  public  commitment  to  nonviolence  and  were  insisting  that  the  IRA  had  to 
surrender  its  caches  of  arms  to  the  authorities. 

Second,  the  IRA  did  not  clarify  its  position  regarding  the  question  of  consent.  Both  the 
British  and  Irish  governments,  in  the  AIA  of  1985  and  again  in  the  Downing  Street  Declaration  of 
December  1993,  had  acknowledged  that  the  constitutional  status  of  Northern  Ireland  would 
change  only  when  a  majority  of  the  people  there  had  given  their  free  and  full  consent  to  such  a 
change,  and  both  governments  acknowledged  that  consent  did  not  then  exist.  In  other  words,  the 
question  of  the  constitutional  status  of  Northern  Ireland  was  Jiot  up  for  negotiation,  and  talks 
would  not  have  on  their  agenda  the  issue  of  how  to  bring  about  the  unity  of  Ireland. 

Accordingly,  the  Republican  celebrations  following  the  cease-fire  were  dangerously 
misplaced,  insinuating  as  they  did  that  the  ERA  had  "won"  something  and  that  ""big" 
changes — steps  toward  Irish  unity — were  in  the  offing.  Had  the  IRA  instead  acknowledged  and 
publicly  accepted  the  principle  of  consent  within  its  Northern  framework,  all  kinds  of 
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arrangements  for  internal  power-sharing  governance  and  relationships  between  the  North  and  the 
South  could  have  been  put  on  the  table. 

Third,  the  Republican  movement  had  always  adhered  to  one  unshakeable  demand:  There 
would  be  no  cease-fire  without  a  declaration  of  intent  by  Britain  to  withdraw  fi-om  Northern 
Ireland,  even  if  the  date  of  withdrawal  were  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  down  the  road,  and  even 
if  the  guarantee  was  in  the  form  of  a  private  understanding.  The  Unionists  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  such  a  deal  had  not  been  struck.  Vigorous  British  efforts  to  reassure  Unionists  on  this 
point,  coupled  with  vigorous  nationalist  efforts  to  bolster  their  own  position,  resulted  in  a  plethora 
of  confusing  and  contradictory  statements  as  every  side  tried  to  put  its  own  particular  ' '  spin"  on 
matters.  In  the  weeks  following  the  cease-fire,  hard-line  Unionists,  especially  supporters  of  Ian 
Paisley's  Democratic  Unionist  Party,  were  vociferously  suspicious,  equating  the  cease-fire  with 
Machiavellian  designs  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  sell  them  out. 

Finally,  there  was  the  question  of  how  the  Protestant  paramilitary  organizations — the 
Ulster  Volunteer  Force  (UVF),  the  Ulster  Freedom  Fighters  (UFF),  and  the  Ulster  Defence 
Association  (UDA) — would  respond  to  the  IRA  cease-fire.  They  gave  notice:  If  they  construed 
the  cease-fire  as  part  of  an  elaborate  plan  to  coerce  Ulster  into  an  all-Ireland  state,  they  would 
become  Ulster's  avenging  angels,  taking  the  fight  into  the  most  tightly  knit  Catholic  strongholds. 
Had  they  made  good  on  their  threats  and  embarked  on  a  campaign  of  sectarian  killing,  the  IRA 
would  have  been  hard  put  not  to  retaliate,  unleashing  in  short  order  the  dreadful  and  demonic 
forces  that  turn  civil  conflicts  into  civil  wars.  However,  on  13  October  1994,  six  weeks  after  the 
IRA  declared  a  cessation  of  violence.  Northern  Ireland's  Loyalist  paramilitary  organizations 
announced  that  they  would  '  universally  cease  all  operational  hostilities."    The  cease-fire 
announcement  was  made  by  the  Combined  Loyalist  Paramilitary  Command  (CLPC),  an  umbrella 
organization  representing  three  main  paramilitary  groups:  the  UDA,  the  UVF,  and  the  Red  Hand 
Commando.  Like  the  earlier  IRA  announcement,  the  CLPC  statement  failed  to  term  the  Loyalist 
cease-fire  ''permanent."  Instead,  its  fiilfillment  and  continuation  were  conditional  on  the  status  of 
the  IRA  cease-fire. 

Developments  Following  the  Cease-Fires 

Meanwhile,  the  British  and  Irish  governments  developed  a  Joint  Framework  Document,  made 
public  on  22  February  1995,  to  use  as  the  basis  for  future  negotiations.    The  Framework 
Document  reiterated  that  no  change  in  the  constitutional  status  of  Northern  Ireland  would  take 
place  without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland. 

However,  there  were  also  many  differences  between  the  two  governments  regarding  how 
negotiations  should  proceed  and  what  criteria  should  be  met  before  negotiations  could  begin.  The 
fundamental  points  of  contention  remained,  as  ever,  the  South's  constitutional  claims  to 
sovereignty  over  the  North,  and  the  future  form  the  North- South  relationship  would  take. 

Articles  2  and  3  of  the  Irish  Constitution  claim  that  the  entire  "national  territory"  of 
Ireland  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  state.  This,  of  course,  is  in  contradiction  to  the 
concept  of  majority  consent,  to  which  successive  Irish  governments  had  subscribed  for  two 
decades.  The  British  government  believed  that  the  Framework  Document  could  not  be  completed 
until  these  differences  were  resolved. 
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The  second  point  of  difference  between  the  two  governments  was  the  form  and  extent  of 
the  North-South  relationship.  The  Irish  Prime  Minister  Albert  Reynolds  proposed  that  a  series  of 
North-South  institutions  with  executive  powers  be  established  to  promote  economic  development 
and  cooperation  between  both  parts  of  Ireland.  Most  Northern  Ireland  Protestants  would  be 
extremely  wary  of  such  institutional  structures,  almost  certainly  to  the  point  of  rejection,  assuming 
that  they  were  one  more  step  in  the  direction  of  an  all-Ireland  state. 

Prime  Ministers  Major  and  Reynolds  met  at  Chequers  on  24  October  1994  to  discuss  the 
drafting  of  the  Framework  Document.  At  the  time,  their  meeting  was  not  thought  to  have  yielded 
much  agreement  or  understanding.  However,  on  4  November  Reynolds  cleared  the  way  for 
further  action  by  explicitly  stating  that  the  Irish  Constitution  would  be  changed  to  'make  it  clear 
in  constitutional  terms  for  the  first  time  that  the  Irish  people  say  in  unequivocal  terms  that  there 
will  be  no  change  in  the  constitutional  position  of  Northern  Ireland  without  the  consent  of  the 
majority."^ 

An  earlier  move  by  John  Major  also  facilitated  talks  between  the  two  governments.  On  22 
October  1994  he  announced  that  his  government  would  accept  the  "working  assumption"  that  the 
ERA  cease-fire  was  intended  to  be  permanent  and  that  representatives  of  the  government  would 
likely  meet  with  Sinn  Fein  before  Christmas.  In  addition,  he  announced  that  cross-border  roads 
would  be  reopened  in  phases;  that  the  exclusion  orders  forbidding  Gerry  Adams  and  Martin 
McGuinness  fi"om  entering  mainland  Britain  had  been  rescinded;  and  that  the  British  government 
would  publish  a  series  of  its  own  proposals  for  peace  in  Northern  Ireland  along  with  the 
Framework  Document. 

Acceptance  of  the  ''working  assumption"  was  key  to  the  continuation  of  the  negotiating 
process.  Until  mid-October  Major's  government  had  insisted  that  Sinn  Fein  publicly  announce  its 
intentions  for  a  permanent  cease-fire.  Other  items  in  Major's  statement  were  also  intended  to 
"appease"  nationalists,  many  of  whom  were  accusing  Major  of  taking  a  ''Unionist"  position  and 
intentionally  delaying  the  negotiating  process. 

In  the  South,  Reynolds  established  a  Forum  for  Peace  and  Reconciliation  "to  consult  on 
and  examine  ways  in  which  lasting  peace,  stability  and  reconciliation  [could]  be  established  by 
agreement  among  the  people  of  Ireland,  on  the  steps  required  to  remove  barriers  of  distrust,  and 
on  the  basis  of  promoting  respect  for  the  equal  rights  and  validity  of  both  traditions  and 
identities."  "  On  28  October  the  first  session  of  the  forum  was  held  in  Dublin  Castle.  Although 
the  Unionist  parties  were  invited,  they  declined  to  attend.  Representation  in  the  forum  was 
decided  by  past  electoral  performance.  The  38  forum  seats  were  held  by,  from  the  Repubhc, 
Fianna  Fail  (9),  Fine  Gael  (6),  the  Labour  Party  (5),  the  Progressive  Democrats  (2),  the 
Democratic  Left  (1),  the  Green  Party  (1);  and  from  Northern  Ireland,  the  SDLP  (5),  the  Alliance 
Party  (3)  and  Sinn  Fein  (3). 

Sinn  Fein  had  come  in  fi-om  the  cold. 

Following  the  first  meeting  of  the  forum,  it  was  announced  that  subsequent  meetings 
would  be  devoted  to  issues  such  as:  security  matters  and  policing;  economic  development, 
constitutional  issues  and  political  structures;  North-South  cooperation;  cooperation  within 
Northern  Ireland;  fimdamental  rights  and  freedoms;  and  obstacles  to  building  trust.  This  Ust  bore  a 
striking  similarity  to  the  list  of  issues  that  the  North-South  executive  institutions,  which  Reynolds 
had  proposed  earlier  in  the  autumn,  were  to  address:  internal  investment  in  Ireland,  tourism; 
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agriculture  and  fishing;  the  environment;  and  energy  and  commerce.  Both  Reynolds  and  Spring 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  if  nationalists  were  to  accept  the  concept  of  consent,  then  the 
Unionists  would  have  to  support  strong  North- South  links. 

The  Unionist  reaction  to  the  forum  was  not  unexpected.  A  letter  signed  by  local 
representatives  of  the  DUP,  given  to  the  forum's  chairperson,  Judge  Catherine  McGuinness,  at  the 
opening  session,  alleged  that  the  forum  was  based  on  an  ' '  illegal  claim"  to  jurisdiction  over 
Northern  Ireland  and  that  it  was  an  ''autonomous  pan-nationalist  fi-ont."     The  UUP  did  not 
openly  denounce  the  forum,  but  it  refused  to  participate. 

Divisions  within  the  Unionist  camp  emerged  as  the  peace  process  continued.  This  was 
reflected  both  in  the  differences  between  the  two  main  Unionist  parties,  and  also  between  the 
DUP  and  the  Loyalist  paramilitary  groups,  represented  by  the  Progressive  Unionist  Party  (PUT*) 
and  the  Ulster  Democratic  Party  (UDP).  The  DUP  rejected  the  forum  out  of  hand.  In  an  article 
published  in  the  Irish  Times,  deputy  leader  Peter  Robinson  said  that  the  DUP  believed  that  the 
IRA  cease-fire  would  continue  only  as  long  as  the  IRA  could  wring  concessions  out  of  the 
Unionists.  In  order  for  the  DUP  to  enter  the  negotiating  process,  the  two  governments  would 
have  to  pledge  that  a  referendum  would  be  conducted  before  any  negotiations  regarding  the  status 
of  Northern  Ireland  could  begin.^  While  the  UUP  was  more  centrist,  it  too  insisted  that  the 
Republic's  constitution  must  be  changed  to  give  expression  to  its  position  on  consent.  Most 
important,  however,  was  both  parties'  unequivocal  insistence  that  the  IRA  decommission 
(surrender)  its  weapons  before  they  would  begin  to  entertain  the  idea  of  all-party  negotiations. 

In  addition  to  differences  between  the  DUP  and  UUP,  there  were  also  differences  between 
the  mainstream  Unionist  parties  and  their  counterparts  to  the  right.  The  PUP  and  UDP  moved 
quickly  to  support  the  peace  process  by  claiming  credit  for  bringing  about  the  Loyalist  cease-fire. 
This  action  irked  the  mainstream  Unionist  parties,  especially  the  DUP,  since  it  indicated  that  the 
militant  wing  of  the  Unionist  community  was  satisfied  that  the  Union  was  under  no  threat  and  was 
comfortable  with  the  British  government's  assurances  on  the  question  of  consent.  Moreover,  both 
the  PUP  and  the  UDP  publicly  stated  their  desire  to  meet  with  Sinn  Fein  as  soon  as  Gerry  Adams 
began  talks  with  the  British  government.  The  actions  of  the  PUP  and  UDP  were  seen  by  some  as 
embarrassing  to  the  UUP  and  DUP,  by  making  them  appear  to  be  slow  moving  and  reluctant  to 
advance  the  process. 

The  DUP  immediately  issued  a  statement  rejecting  the  paramilitaries'  positions  and  spelling 
out  a  number  of  conditions  that  would  have  to  be  met  before  they  would  engage  in  talks, 
including  assurances  by  the  British  and  Irish  governments  that  a  referendum  would  be  held  before 
any  negotiations  began  and  that  its  results  would  have  to  be  declared  binding  and  permanent.  The 
IRA's  announcement  of  a  cease-fire  caught  the  mainstream  Unionist  parties  off  guard;  a  political 
vacuum  opened,  and  militant  Protestantism  moved  quickly  to  fill  it. 

In  early  November  1994,  Reynolds  announced  a  series  of  legal  changes  in  the  Republic, 
including  lifting  the  state  of  emergency  that  had  prevailed  in  the  South  since  1939,  plans  to  release 
a  number  of  Northern  prisoners  held  in  the  Republic,  and  the  passage  of  legislation  to  allow  for 
the  repatriation  of  Irish  prisoners  from  British  jails. 

But  in  late  November  and  December  1994,  a  series  of  political  upheavals  in  the  Repubhc 
threatened  to  slow,  if  not  derail,  the  peace  process.  First,  Reynolds  was  forced  to  resign  as  Prime 
Minister  when  the  Labour  Party,  Fianna  Fail's  partner  in  coalition,  withdrew  its  support.  The 
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Labour  Party's  action  came  after  it  learned  that  the  Attorney  General's  office  had  waited  for  seven 
months  before  acting  on  an  extradition  warrant  for  a  priest  accused  of  molesting  a  boy  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Moreover,  Reynolds,  despite  his  knowledge  of  the  affair,  had  proceeded  to 
appoint  the  Attorney  General,  Harry  Whelehan,  to  the  position  of  president  of  the  High  Court. 

Bertie  Ahem,  the  acting  Minister  of  Finance,  was  elected  leader  of  Fianna  Fail  and  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Labour  to  form  a  new  government.  But  when  a  series  of  disclosures  in  the 
Irish  Times  strongly  suggested  that  several  Fianna  Fail  ministers  may  have  had  knowledge  of  the 
Whelehan  case  that  had  been  withheld  from  the  Dail,  Labour  promptly  broke  off  its  negotiations 
with  Fianna  Fail. 

After  much  brokering,  a  new  government  was  composed  of  Fine  Gael,  Labour,  and  the 
Democratic  Left,  the  so-called  Rainbow  Coalition,  headed  by  John  Bruton,  leader  of  Fine  Gael. 
Dick  Spring  retained  his  positions  as  Tanaiste  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Bruton,  who  was 
well  known  for  his  moderate  positions  on  Northern  Ireland,  especially  in  regard  to  Articles  2  and 
3  (in  certain  circles  he  was  derisively  referred  to  as  John  ''Unionist"  Bruton),  met  almost 
immediately  after  being  elected  Prime  Minister  with  Gerry  Adams  to  dispel  doubts  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  his  nationalist  credentials. 

Decommissioning 

At  the  end  of  1995,  some  fifteen  months  after  the  IRA  had  declared  an  open-ended 
cease-fire,  many  things  had  changed  in  Northern  Ireland,  most  for  the  better.  But  the  political 
landscape  remained  distressingly  the  same.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  huge  political  stakes  at 
issue,  the  empty-handed  antics  in  which  the  major  players  were  engaging  would  have  been  cause 
for  ridicule  rather  than  apprehension. 

For  twenty-five  years  the  British  government  had  promulgated  the  position  that  there 
would  be  a  place  for  Sinn  Fein  at  the  negotiating  table,  if  only  the  IRA  would  eschew  the  use  of 
violence.  But  when  the  ERA  accepted  the  government's  position,  the  government  immediately 
moved  the  goalposts.  The  IRA,  the  government  insisted,  had  to  decommission  all  its  arms  before 
it  would  be  given  a  seat  at  an  all-party  negotiating  table.  Gerry  Adams,  president  of  Sinn  Fein, 
insisted  that  the  LRA  could  not  agree  to  this  new  precondition.  A  unilateral  surrender  of  its 
weapons  would  amount  to  a  humiliating  defeat  for  the  IRA.  It  would  also  rob  the  organization  of 
the  only  insurance  it  had  that  the  British  would  negotiate  in  good  faith:  without  an  armed  IRA, 
Sinn  Fein  could  become  just  one  more  small  political  party  in  Northern  Ireland,  representing  10 
percent  of  the  population,  and  an  easy  target  for  marginalization,  as  often  happens  to  small  parties 
in  similar  situations  Nor  was  there  any  quid  pro  quo  in  the  offing:  no  suggestion  that  a  gradual 
decommissioning  of  arms  could  be  coupled  with  other  issues,  such  as  the  release  of  political 
prisoners  or  the  elimination  of  provisions  in  the  Emergency  Provisions  Act. 

Nor  would  it  ever  be  possible  to  verify  that  the  IRA  had  decommissioned  all  of  its  arms. 
Even  if  such  sophisticated  verification  procedures  did  exist  and  were  carried  out  under 
international  supervision,  the  Unionists  would  never  accept  that  the  ERA  had  in  fact  fully 
decommissioned  its  armory.  Ironically,  Unionist  suspicion  on  this  point  was  ensured  by  the  British 
government's  success  in  convincing  the  public  during  the  1980s  that  the  IRA,  thanks  to  the 
so-called  Libyan  connection,  had  huge  caches  of  weapons,  including  state-of-the-art  missile 
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hardware,  stockpiled  throughout  both  parts  of  Ireland,  thus  ensuring  that  it  could  wage  war  well 
into  the  next  century. 

Moreover,  there  was  an  element  of  the  incredulous  in  the  British  government's  guarantee 
of  a  place  in  any  all-party  negotiating  forum  to  Sinn  Fein,  even  if  the  IRA  did  decommission  its 
arms.  The  DUP,  for  example,  had  made  it  clear  that  it  had  no  intention  of  joining  Sinn  Fein  in  any 
all-party  negotiating  process,  with  or  without  decommissioning  of  arms,  and  the  British 
government  was  in  no  position  to  impose  its  will  in  the  matter. 

Stalemates  like  these  have  been  overcome  in  other  conflict-ridden  areas  of  the  world.  In 
South  Africa,  when  the  National  Party  government  tried  to  make  the  decommissioning  of  arms  a 
precondition  for  African  National  Congress  participation  in  formal  negotiations,  the  two  sides  got 
together  and  worked  the  problem  out.  The  deliberations  of  their  joint  decommissioning  committee 
did  not,  however,  get  in  the  way  of  substantive  political  negotiations.  The  rest,  as  they  say,  is 
history. 

The  fact  is  that  the  decommissioning  of  arms  in  a  situation  of  conflict  is  a  by-product  of 
negotiations  rather  than  a  precondition  for  negotiations;  it  is  an  outcome  rather  than  an  enabler  of 
the  process;  it  is  a  consequence  of  establishing  a  climate  of  trust  rather  than  a  precursor  for  trust; 
it  is  contingent  on  the  evolution  of  an  agreed-upon  political  framework  rather  than  something  that 
emerges  out  of  a  political  vacuum. 

In  Northern  Ireland,  the  results  of  the  political  impasse  on  decommissioning  began  to 
unravel  what  had  always  been  a  tenuous  peace  process.  During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1995, 
Protestants  and  Catholics  inched  their  way  toward  violence,  a  situation  increasingly  reminiscent  of 
the  sectarian  confrontations  of  the  late  1960s  that  were  a  prelude  to  the  wider  conflict. 

Fifteen  months  after  the  IRA  declared  a  cease-fire,  Sinn  Fein  could  show  little  political 
gain,  giving  more  credence  to  the  arguments  of  those  in  the  movement  who  believed  that  the  only 
item  on  the  British  agenda  was  to  smash  the  IRA.  The  IRA  had  faced  this  kind  of  predicament 
before,  when  conflict  between  those  who  believed  that  the  way  forward  was  to  join  the 
constitutional  process  and  those  who  believed  that  physical  force  was  the  only  kind  of  diplomacy 
the  British  understood  led  to  a  split  in  the  movement.  Until  late  1995,  the  former  were  having 
their  way,  but  the  latter  were  waiting  in  the  wings.  Once  again,  the  potential  for  a  split  existed, 
and  once  again.  Republicans  were  doing  all  they  could  to  avoid  it 

More  ominously,  talks  between  the  British  government  and  Sinn  Fein  had,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  broken  down,  while  the  Irish  government  and  the  SDLP  had  not  been  able  to  find  a 
formula  for  decommissioning  that  would  satisfy  the  British  government  and  Sinn  Fein.  Still  more 
unsettling  was  Sinn  Fein's  failure  in  February  1996  to  sign  the  final  report  (never  officially 
published)  of  the  Forum  for  Peace  and  Reconciliation  because  of  its  unwillingness  to  endorse  the 
commission's  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  question  of  consent.     '  In  determining  the 
nature  and  extent  of  constitutional  change,  the  issues  of  self-determination  and  consent  will  be 
crucial,"  the  forum  report  pointedly  concluded.  Its  recommendations: 

It  is  for  the  people  of  Ireland  alone,  North  and  South,  to  determine  their  own  future  by  agreement 
and  consent.  While  there  continues  to  be  disagreement  on  how  the  principle  of  self-determination 
is  to  be  exercised,  a  substantial  consensus  has  developed  .  .  .  around  the  approach  reflected  in 
the  agreed  position  of  the  British  and  Irish  Governments,  viz:  the  British  Government  recognize 
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that  it  is  for  the  people  of  Ireland  alone,  by  agreement  between  the  two  parts  respectively  and 
without  external  impediment,  to  exercise  their  right  of  self-determination  on  the  basis  of  consent, 
freely  and  concurrently  given.  North  and  South,  to  bring  about  a  united  Ireland,  if  that  is  their 
wish;  the  Irish  Government  accept  that  the  democratic  right  of  self-determination  by  the  people  of 
Ireland  as  a  whole  must  be  achieved  and  exercised  with  and  subject  to  the  agreement  and  consent 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland. 

Full  account  must  be  taken  of  the  realities  (a)  that  Northern  Ireland's  current  constitutional 
status  reflects  and  relies  upon  the  present  wish  of  a  majority  of  people  there  and  (b)  that 
nationalist  support  for  the  above  approach  to  the  principle  of  consent  does  not  imply  that  the 
existing  status  of  Northern  Ireland  commands  nationalist  consent. 

Securing  an  agreement  which  can  earn  and  enjoy  the  allegiance  of  the  different  traditions 
on  the  island  will  be  a  core  task  of  the  comprehensive,  all-party  talks.  Should  these  talks  result  in 
an  agreement,  and  if  that  agreement  were  democratically  ratified  North  and  South,  then  the  resuh 
of  that  ratification  process  will  represent  a  valid  and  legitimate  exercise  by  the  people  of  Ireland  as 
a  whole  of  their  right  to  self-determination. 

Explaining  why  Sinn  Fein  refused  to  endorse  the  forum's  report,  Adams  said, ' "  Sinn  Fein 
should  not  be  asked  to  abandon  core  positions  before  negotiations  even  begin.  Tactically,  it  would 
be  a  major  mistake  to  concede  to  the  British  and  the  Unionists  all  that  ground."  ^ 

The  question  of  consent  remained  the  stumbling  block,  exposing  the  essence  of  the 
irreconcilable  elements  of  the  conflict.  No  matter  what  language  is  used  to  obfuscate  the  issue,  the 
parties  to  the  conflict  remain  unconvinced  of  the  good  intentions  of  their  protagonists. 

U.S.  Involvement;  New  Unionist  Leadership 

Until  the  mid-1990s,  United  States  presidents  had,  for  the  most  part,  maintained  a 
diplomatic  reticence  regarding  Northern  Ireland.  During  the  Cold  War,  the  United  Kingdom 
enjoyed  a  ''special"  relationship  with  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  was  consequently 
reluctant  to  take  any  action  regarding  Northern  Ireland  that  might  affect  this  relationship.  With 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  emergence  of  a  hybrid  new  world  order,  however,  things 
changed.  The  U.S. -U.K.  relationship  became  less  hallowed,  and  in  January  1994,  President  Bill 
Clinton,  despite  the  vociferous  protestations  of  the  British  government,  approved  a  visa  for  Gerry 
Adams  to  enter  the  United  States.  In  December  1994,  in  response  to  enormous  and  sustained 
pressure  from  Irish  nationalist  organizations,  he  appointed  Senator  George  Mitchell,  former 
majority  leader  of  the  United  States  Senate  as  the  first  special  presidential  advisor  on  Northern 
Ireland.  On  16  March  1995  Clinton  received  Gerry  Adams  in  the  White  House;  in  May  1995  he 
hosted  a  White  House  Conference  on  Trade  and  Investment  in  Northern  Ireland;  and  on  30 
November  1995  he  became  the  first  U.S.  president  to  visit  Northern  Ireland,  where  he  was 
received  with  exceptional  warmth  in  both  communities. 

Meanwhile,  on  8  August  1995,  James  Molyneaux  stepped  down  as  leader  of  the  UUP,  the 
largest  political  party  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the  party  that  represents  a  majority  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  province.  On  8  September  David  Trimble,  M  P.,  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 
Trimble  is  one  of  the  few  Unionist  politicians  of  stature  with  the  intellectual  wherewithal  to 
articulate  the  Unionist  case.  Although  among  the  more  hard-line  in  the  party,  he  is  politically 
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astute,  socially  sophisticated,  and  highly  educated.  He  represents  a  new,  younger,  and  perhaps 
most  importantly,  more  confident  generation  of  Unionist  politicians.  Under  Trimble's  leadership. 
Unionists  began  to  break  out  of  their  siege  mentality  and  went  on  the  offensive  in  wooing 
international  opinion,  especially  American  opinion,  to  their  cause. 

Of  the  44  million  Americans  who  claim  Irish  ancestry  of  some  degree,  the  vast  majority 
have  their  roots  in  Protestant  Ulster.  This  is  a  constituency  Unionists  have  yet  to  tap.  They  have  a 
cogent,  some  might  say  conclusive,  case  to  make  on  their  own  behalf  and  are  well  positioned  to 
challenge  any  perceived  bias  the  Clinton  administration,  or  any  U.S.  administration  for  that 
matter,  may  appear  to  exhibit  in  favor  of  Irish  nationalists.* 

The  Mitchell  Commission 

On  28  November  1995,  days  before  President  Clinton's  visit  to  Northern  Ireland,  the  Irish 
and  British  governments  established  the  International  Body,  chaired  by  Senator  George  Mitchell, 
the  president's  special  envoy  to  Northern  Ireland,  to  recommend  ways  to  break  the  impasse  on 
decommissioning  and  open  the  way  for  multiparty  talks  to  proceeds.  The  commission  issued  its 
report  on  22  January  1996.     It  called  on  all  parties  to  commit  themselves  to  six  principles  which, 
the  commission  felt,  would  lead  to  an  honorable  peace  if  adhered  to. 

These  principles  called  for  a  commitment  on  all  sides  to  democratic  and  exclusively 
peaceful  means  of  resolving  political  issues;  the  total  disarmament  of  all  paramilitary 
organizations;  the  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force  to  influence  the  outcome  of  negotiations; 
reliance  only  on  peaceful  means  in  trying  to  alter  any  aspect  of  an  outcome  with  which  they  might 
disagree;  and  an  end  to  "punishment"  beatings.  On  the  question  of  decommissioning,  the 
commission  noted  the  irreconcilable  differences  among  the  parties  involved,  and  suggested  a 
compromise:  that  decommissioning  take  place  in  tandem  with  talks. 

In  response,  British  Prime  Minister  John  Major  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  if  the 
ERA  did  not  decommission  some  of  its  arms  prior  to  multiparty  negotiations,  he  would  call  for 
some  form  of  elected  assembly  in  Northern  Ireland  which  would  be  used  to  work  out  the 
modalities  of  negotiation.  All  parties,  including  Sinn  Fein,  would  be  entitled  to  participate  in  this 
assembly,  according  to  their  electoral  mandates.  Mr.  Major's  proposal  was  backed  by  Tony  Blair, 
leader  of  the  opposition  Labour  Party,  and  by  Paddy  Ashdown,  leader  of  the  Liberal  Democrats. 
Both  parties  endorse  the  idea  of  a  united  Ireland. 

On  the  nationalist  side,  all  hell  broke  loose.  Major  was  accused  of  everything  from 
deceiving  the  Irish  government,  which  Major  had  indeed  failed  to  consult  as  the  protocols  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  Agreement  called  for;  to  cynically  aligning  himself  to  the  Ulster  Unionists,  who  had 
put  forward  the  idea  of  an  election  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  bolster  his  wafer-thin  majority  in 


Trimble  hasn't  made  his  task  any  easier  by  his  very  visible  and  voluble  presence  at  Drumcree  (see  Page  40). 
In  an  editorial,  the  New  York  Times,  in  addition  to  blaming  the  IRA  for  the  upsurge  m  violence  in  the  North  in  JuJy  and 
August  1 996,  singles  out  Tnmble  for  criticism  "Heavy  responsibility,"  it  said,  "also  rests  with  Protestant  politicians, 
includmg  David  Trimble  of  the  mainstream  Ulster  Unionist  Party.  The  Unionists  have  deliberately  inflamed  the 
situation  by  leading  provocative  marches  through  Catholic  residential  neighborhoods."  {New  York  Times,  16  July  1996). 
USA  Today  was  more  harsh:  "One  of  the  defiant  leaders  at  the  barricades  posturing  for  the  militants  was  a  participant  in 
the  peace  talks,  the  leader  of  the  supposedly  moderate  Unionist  party."  {USA  Today,  16  July  1996). 
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Parliament;  to  endorsing  a  return  to  old-time  ' '  Stormont  rule"  under  which  the  Unionist  majority 
had  (mis)ruled  Northern  Ireland  for  fifty  years;  to  betraying  nationalist  aspirations  and  sidmg  with 
the  proponents  of  an  internal  solution;  to  trying  to  destroy  the  fragile  peace  process  to  secure  his 
own  grip  on  power. 

There  was  no  way,  the  nationalist  parties  (John  Hume's  SDLP  and  Gerry  Adams's  Sinn 
Fein)  protested,  that  they  would  ever  agree  to  an  election.  It  was  not,  they  were  quick  to  point 
out,  included  among  the  recommendations  of  the  Mitchell  commission  (even  though  the 
commission  endorsed  the  idea,  that '  if  it  were  broadly  acceptable,  with  an  appropriate  mandate 
and  within  the  three-strand  structure,  an  elective  process  could  [my  itals.]  contribute  to  the 
building  of  confidence"). 

But  the  British  dug  in  their  heels,  and  support  for  the  idea  of  an  election  from  the  Clinton 
administration  was  sufficient  to  secure  nationalists'  reluctant  agreement,  although  it  did  not  mute 
their  opposition.  The  British  maintained  that  in  the  absence  of  some  decommissioning  before 
talks,  the  Unionists  would  not  participate,  making  talks  meaningless.  Hence  the  only  way,  they 
argued,  to  get  all  the  parties  around  the  same  table  was  to  hold  elections  that  would  give  a 
democratic  mandate  to  all  sides  to  participate  in  the  resulting  forum.  Nationalists  saw  things  in  a 
different  light:  in  their  view,  the  British,  as  always,  were  allowing  Unionists  to  exercise  a  veto 
over  the  process. 

Even  staunch  Major  supporters  acknowledged  that  he  had  mishandled  his  response  to  the 
Mitchell  report,  providing  grounds  for  nationalists  to  believe  that  the  British  were  up  to  their  old 
tricks,  speaking  out  of  both  sides  of  their  mouths  and  acting  only  on  what  appeared  to  be  most 
expedient  to  their  own  narrow  interests.  Once  again,  the  British  failed  to  recognize  the  special 
sensitivities  they  must  exercise  in  relation  to  Irish  matters;  once  again  they  showed  that  they  still 
had  failed  to  learn  the  lessons  of  the  past,  even  the  recent  past.  Their  failure  to  learn  was  seen  in 
nationalist  circles  as  a  measure  of  their  hubris;  it  became  part  of  the  inventory  of  grievance. 

The  Mitchell  commission,  however,  was  careful  not  to  append  the  words  "we 
recommend"  to  its  proposals  on  decommissioning.  Its  language  was  studiously  neutral,  the 
language  of  suggestion  (' '  The  parties  should  consider  an  approach  .  .  .  that  would  represent  a 
compromise"),  not  the  language  of  judgment.  In  this  context,  the  difference  between  its  comments 
on  decommissioning  and  an  elective  process  was  the  difference  between  a  '  ~  should"  and  a 
"could." 

Nationalist  reaction  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  an  election  to 
circumvent  the  IRA's  unequivocal  refusal  to  decommission  was  first  broached  by  UUP  leader 
David  Trimble  as  with  the  merit  or  lack  thereof  of  the  proposal  itself  In  a  broader  context, 
nationalist  reaction  indicates  that  they  continue  to  cling  to  the  shibboleth  that  the  British  can  exert 
some  magic  elixir-like  influence  on  the  Unionists,  if  only  they  choose  to.  The  brouhaha  over  the 
election  issue  obscured  one  of  the  most  important  underlying  and  most  frequently  overlooked 
realities  of  the  conflict:  Unionist  consent  to  the  modalities  of  the  negotiating  process,  not  the 
British  government's  consent,  is  what  matters.  Unless  the  Unionists  participate,  talks  can  only 
yield  peripheral  dividends,  not  a  permanent  peace. 

For  the  better  part  of  the  last  thirty  years.  Unionists  have  not  regarded  the  British 
government  as  being  the  guardian  of  their  interests.  The  marriage  of  the  Union  will  continue,  but 
if  the  Unionists  were  to  ask  for  a  divorce,  the  British  government  would  not  stand  in  their  way.  In 
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short,  there  is  more  of  a  divergence  than  a  convergence  between  British  interests  in  Ireland  and 
Unionist  interests,  a  matter  of  increasing  concern  to  Unionists,  inclining  them  to  march  to  the  beat 
of  their  own  drummer. 

In  the  barrage  of  charge  and  countercharge,  Sinn  Fein  was  not  called  on  to  declare  its 
unequivocal  support  of  the  Mitchell  report's  six  recommendations.  Such  support  would  put  Sinn 
Fein  in  direct  opposition  to  the  IRA's  adamant  insistence  that  it  will  not  entertain  any  suggestion 
of  decommissioning,  partial  or  otherwise,  until  it  sees  fit,  in  its  own  interests,  to  adopt  an 
alternative  course  of  action.  Also  overlooked  in  the  ruckus  inspired  by  Major's  miscalculated 
response  to  Mitchell  were  the  caveats  regarding  an  election  that  were  either  implicit  in  Major's 
statement  in  the  Commons  or  have  since  been  explicitly  spelled  out. 

An  election  boycotted  by  nationalists  would  be  meaningless,  and  would  be,  in  that  most 
English  of  phrases,  a  ''nonstarter."  All  parties  would  have  to  participate,  which  means  that  all 
parties  would  have  to  agree  on  the  purpose  of  the  election,  the  remit  of  an  elected 
assembly/forum,  the  length  of  time  it  would  sit,  the  agenda  it  would  address,  the  degree  of 
consensus  necessary  to  make  a  decision,  the  definition  of  consensus,  the  mechanisms  to  deal  with 
crunch  issues,  and  how  to  develop  fallback  strategies  to  deal  with  situations  when  inevitable 
deadlocks  threatened  to  derail  the  process. 

Such  a  forum  would  have  no  executive  powers,  no  legislative  powers,  no  administrative 
powers,  its  terms  of  reference  would  be  confined  solely  to  considerations  of  how  to  advance 
multiparty  talks  with  the  clear  understanding  among  all  parties  that  there  could  be  a  truly  inclusive 
process,  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  a  lasting  peace  settlement,  only  if  all  the  parties  in  Northern 
Ireland  reach  common  ground  on  how  to  proceed.  In  this  sense,  the  two  governments  are, 
ironicalls  ,  secondary  players,  enablers  of  facilitation  rather  than  the  prime  movers. 

The  decommissioning  issue  was,  of  course,  as  the  Mitchell  commission  insightfully  pointed 
out,  s\Tnptomatic  of  a  larger  problem;  the  absence  of  trust.  The  postures  that  accompanied  the 
report's  release  were  a  manifestation  of  that  lack  of  trust.  Accordingly,  any  forum  that  would 
bring  the  panies  to  the  conflict  together  could  create  an  ambience  that,  if  properly  cultivated, 
could  be  conducive  to  trust  building.  There  is  a  woeful  lack  of  such  mechanisms  in  place  at  the 
moment 

Trust  is  a  learned  behavior.  When  one  community  addresses  the  other,  it  must  do  so  with 
panicular  sensitivity  to  the  other  community's  politics.  Parties  must  put  themselves  in  the  shoes  of 
their  protagonists  They  must  help  their  protagonists  bring  their  communities  with  them.  In  the 
end.  successful  negotiations  are  not  so  much  about  bringing  your  community  along  with  you,  as 
helping  your  protagonists  bring  their  communities  along  with  them.  Respect  for  the  positions  of 
the  other,  e\en  in  the  face  of  disagreement,  is  germane  to  the  whole  process. 

Funhermore,  the  level  of  trust  that  develops  among  negotiators  is  an  exponential  function 
of  their  abilit\  to  communicate,  which,  in  turn,  requires  them  to  invest  in  each  other.  An  elected 
forum.  2  prenegotiating  marketplace  for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  as  it  were,  would  provide  the 
political  space  in  which  the  down  payments  on  fiiture  investments  could  be  made. 

The  Mitchell  commission  put  it  most  succinctly:  '  Only  resolute  action  by  the  parties 
them.scives  will  produce  results." 

But.  as  has  always  been  the  case  in  Northern  Ireland,  anything  that  brings  the  competing 
elements  of  one  tradition  together  deepens  the  divisions  between  the  two  traditions  (Unionism  and 
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nationalism).  Thus,  Unionists  saw  the  talks  between  Sinn  Fein  and  the  SDLP  as  a  rapprochement 
between  the  two  parties,  as  a  vindication  of  what  they  had  always  thought:  that  the  two  were  in 
collusion;  that  the  differences  between  them  were  differences  about  orchestration,  that  the  music 
itself  was  not  an  issue. 

In  this  sense,  little  has  changed.  The  miasma  of  suspicion  that  poisons  every  political 
initiative  remains  as  pervasive  as  ever.  Nothing  diminishes  the  suspicion,  and  in  the  long  run,  an 
understanding  of  the  seemingly  permanent  '1  told  you  so"  dispositions  that  guide  the  actions  of 
both  communities,  and  of  the  roots  of  those  dispositions,  is  a  precursor  for  any  lasting 
accommodation. 

If  the  two  communities  truly  hated  each  other,  the  problem  might  be  a  lot  easier  to  deal 
with.  Outright  hatred,  once  acknowledged,  lends  itself  to  the  healing  power  of  an  antidote. 
Lingering  dislike  does  not.  It  has  no  defined  boundaries;  it  is  amorphous;  more  powerful  in  its 
lack  of  expression  than  in  its  expression;  more  difficult  to  deal  with  because  it  goes  largely 
unacknowledged. 

Who,  after  all,  wants  to  admit  that  two  peoples  in  a  province  with  the  highest  proportions 
of  churchgoing  citizens  in  the  world  who  profess  the  most  devout  Christian  values  have  an  almost 
ungodly  distaste  for  each  other,  a  distaste  that  disfigures  the  foundations  of  their  respective 
religious  beliefs?  (Only  25  percent  of  Belfast  churchgoing  Catholics  are  willing  to  marry  a 
Northern  Ireland  Protestant,  2  percent  less  than  the  proportion  willing  to  take  a  black  partner.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  14  percent  of  Belfast  churchgoing  Protestants  are  willing  to  marry  a 
Northern  Ireland  Catholic.  Apart  fi-om  Church  of  Ireland  attendees,  Protestants  are  also  more 
willing  to  accept  interracial  than  Catholic-Protestant  marriages.) 

The  most  conspicuous  way  both  communities  have  found  to  control  their  dislike  of  each 
other  is  through  the  territorial  imperative,  i.e.,  through  their  unwillingness  to  live  with  each  other 
—  which  is  why  the  two  communities  increasingly  have  chosen  to  live  apart. 

Breakdown 

In  a  totally  unexpected  move,  on  9  February  1 996,  eight  days  after  Gerry  Adams  had  met  with 
President  Clinton  at  the  White  House,  the  IRA  shocked  much  of  the  world  with  the 
announcement  that  its  cease-fire  would  end  at  6:00  P.M.  Irish  time.  One  hour  later,  a  bomb 
exploded  in  London's  Canary  Wharf  killing  two  people,  injuring  forty-three,  and  causing  an 
estimated  $300  million  in  damages.  Minutes  before  the  bomb  went  off,  Gerry  Adams  rang  the 
White  House  to  inform  the  president's  national  security  adviser,  Anthony  Lake,  "  that  he  had  some 
disturbing  news." 

Consternation  and  the  usual  condemnations  followed.  A  return  to  the  violence-ridden  days 
of  the  past  twenty-five  years  seemed  unthinkable  after  eighteen  months  of  peace  during  which  the 
ordinary  people  of  Northern  Ireland  could  walk  the  streets  free  of  the  threat  of  the  random  bullet 
or  hidden  bomb,  and  during  which  many  on  both  sides  of  the  political-religious  divide  actually  got 
to  know  each  other  and  discovered  that  they  shared  a  common  longing  for  a  lasting  peace  under 
whatever  political  arrangements  might  bring  it  to  them. 

The  conventional  wisdom,  or  more  correctly,  the  conventional  wish  in  the  first  few  days 
following  the  bombing  was  that  it  might  have  been  a  "'once-oflf,"  a  signal  by  the  IRA  that  the 
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peace  process  had  to  move  at  a  quicker  pace,  a  sign  of  intense  displeasure  with  the  British 
government's  call  for  an  election.  Both  governments  responded  with  trenchant  statements  urging 
all  parties  to  get  the  peace  process  back  on  rails  as  quickly  as  possible.  Among  the  preconditions 
sternly  enumerated  at  one  time  or  another  that  Sinn  Fein  would  now  have  to  meet  were: 

•  The  ERA  would  have  to  declare  a  new  cease-fire. 

•  The  cease-fire  would  have  to  be  permanent. 

•  Sinn  Fein  would  have  to  condemn  the  bombing  at  Canary  Wharf,  not  merely  regret  it. 

•  Sinn  Fein  would  have  to  disassociate  itself  fi'om  the  IRA. 

•  The  IRA  would  have  to  decommission  its  arms  prior  to  all-party  talks. 

The  IRA  and  Sinn  Fein  simply  shrugged  off  these  injunctives  as  irrelevant.  And  the 
injunctives  in  turn  were  modified  to  reflect  changing  political  circumstances.  Both  governments 
announced  that  until  there  was  a  new  cease-fire,  neither  would  hold  talks  with  Sinn  Fein  at 
ministerial  level,  although  talks  at  other  levels  would  still  be  possible. 

One  problem  facing  both  governments  was  assessing  Sinn  Fein's  relationship  to  the  ERA. 
If,  as  Sinn  Fein  insisted,  it  did  not  speak  for  the  IRA  (it  drew  almost  theological  distinctions 
between  being  in  a  position  to  speak  to  the  IRA  and  being  able  to  speak  for  the  ERA;  to  having 
influence  with  the  IRA  and  having  control  over  the  ERA),  then  the  exact  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  Sinn  Fein  and  the  IRA  and  what  Sinn  Fein  could  deliver  in  all-party  talks  were  unclear. 
The  widely  held  assumption  on  all  sides,  never  denied  by  Sinn  Fein  when  it  had  been  convenient 
not  to  do  so,  had  been  that  Sinn  Fein  did  speak  for  the  IRA.  Otherwise,  Sinn  Fein  would  not  have 
been  ''wooed"  into  the  process  in  the  first  place.  Indeed,  John  Major  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  two  organizations  were  interchangeable,  in  their  leadership  structures,  and  Tories 
routinely  refer  to  Sinn  Fein/ERA,  to  reinforce  their  contention  that  both  organizations  are  one  and 
the  same.  The  Irish  government  held  a  not  dissimilar  view,  but  one  with  more  understanding  of 
the  differences  between  the  two. 

On  the  one  hand,  neither  government  could  decide  whether  to  continue  supporting  and 
recognizing  Gerry  Adams  as  a  spokesperson  for  or  influence  on  the  IRA.  On  the  other,  both 
governments  continued  to  regard  Adams  as  the  most  reasonable,  able,  and  sophisticated  of  the 
Sinn  Fein  leaders.  No  one  on  the  horizon  seemed  capable  of  replacing  him.  Nor  was  there  an 
obvious  alternative  way  to  keep  the  line  of  communication  open  with  the  ERA,  led  by  men  who 
guarded  their  anonymity  with  the  diligence  of  the  possessed.  But  ironically,  both  governments' 
final  decision — to  rule  out  meetings  at  the  ministerial  level  with  Adams  and  his  team  (although 
maintaining  subministerial  contacts) — weakened  Adams  just  when  he  had  most  need  to  show  the 
ERA  that  he  still  had  some  real  clout  with  London  and  Dublin. 

On  18  February  1996  Sinn  Fein  responded  to  the  demands  being  made  on  it.  In  a  speech  at 
Conway  Mill,  Adams  set  out  the  basis  for  a  recommencement  of  negotiations: 
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Any  new  process  must  contain  copperfastened  and  unambiguous  public  assurances  that  all-party  talks 
will  be  initiated  by  both  governments  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  they  [must]  proceed  with  urgency 
and  within  an  agreed  time  frame  upon  an  inclusive  agenda,  and  without  any  preconditions  whatsoever. 
A  peace  process  is  a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  is  a  negotiated  settlement — an  agreed  peace 
settlement.  That  requires  change.  Sinn  Feia  have  argued  that  change  is  required  in  three  main  areas. 
There  is  a  need  for  political  and  constitutional  change.  There  is  a  need  also  for  a  democratization  and 
demilitarization  of  the  situation.  .  .  ."Qeczuse  republicans  are  committed  to  a  total  end  to  British 
rule  in  Ireland  [my  italics],  we  have  an  acute  sense  of  what  the  breakdown  of  the  peace  process 
means.*' 

The  statement  made  no  mention  of  cease-fires  and  no  mention  of  decommissioning. 

(In  July,  the  IRA  set  out  more  forthrightly  still  the  conditions  which  would  have  to  be  met 
before  there  could  be  even  a  contemplation  of  a  cease-fire.  These  included:  ''Good-faith 
engagement  involving  real  all-party  negotiations,  with  no  preconditions  and  no  predetermined 
outcome.  .  .  .  All-party  negotiations  could  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  decommissioning 
conference.  Negotiations  would  have  to  deal  with  the  flindamentals  of  the  conflict.  Blocks  on  that 
road  would  have  to  be  removed.  A  time  frame  was  essential.  .  .  .  Everything,  including 
constitutional  change,  would  have  to  be  on  the  table. ")^° 

No  one  knew  how  to  put  the  pieces  of  the  peace  process  back  together.  What  remained  to 
be  seen  was  how  the  Loyalist  paramilitaries  would  respond:  whether,  in  the  event  of  further 
bombings  in  mainland  British  cities,  they  would  resort  to  targets  in  Dublin  and  other  cities  in  the 
Republic,  or  whether  they  would  wait  for  the  IRA  to  breach  the  cease-fire  in  the  North.  If  the 
latter  were  to  take  place,  it  would  herald  a  return  to  the  days  of  escalating  sectarian  killings.  But 
as  of  late  1996,  the  Loyalists  had  held  their  fire,  although  increasingly  reluctantly,  and  the  IRA 
had  studiously  avoided  taking  its  campaign  to  the  North. 

What  \\  ent  Wrong? 

It  is  eas\  to  put  the  blame  for  the  breakdown  on  the  impasse  over  decommissioning  of  arms  and 
the  British  government's  rejection  of  the  ]VIitchell  commission's  suggestion  regarding 
decommissioning  and  talks  in  tandem — although  how  IVlitchell  envisaged  bringing  the  Unionist 
panics  into  the  negotiating  tent  is  another  matter.  But  the  origins  of  the  breakdown  were 
embedded  in  the  premises  upon  which  the  peace  process  itself  was  built.  The  first  mistaken 
premise  uas  the  belief  that  some  agreed  end  to  the  conflict  would  emerge,  if  only  the  guns  were 
silenced 

Other  failures  of  understanding  contributed  to  the  cease-fire's  end: 

•        Both  the  British  government  and  Sinn  Fein  regarded  each  other  as  being  responsible  for 

hnniiing  the  cease-fire  about.  (John  Major:  ''The  IRA  came  to  us  and  said,  'The  conflict  is 
over,  help  us  move  the  process  forward.' "  Gerry  Adams:  "John  Hume  and  I,  along  with 
.AJben  Reynolds  and  elements  of  Irish  America,  persuaded  the  IRA  to  call  a  complete 
cessation  of  violence.")  But  in  reality,  the  cease-fire  was  brokered,  not  negotiated  directly 
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among  the  parties  involved.  Thus  both  sides  came  out  of  the  cease-fire  bargaining  with 
different  understandings  of  what  the  cease-fire  involved. 

The  British  and  Irish  governments  believed  that  Adams  et  al.  spoke  authoritatively  on 
behalf  of  the  IRA  and  that  Sinn  Fein  could  carry  the  IRA  with  it,  especially  in  relation  to 
decommissioning  and  the  question  of  consent.  The  ERA  thought  the  British  could  bring  the 
Unionists  to  the  table,  if  only  they  had  the  will  to  do  so.  These  assumptions  were 
incorrect.  From  the  Dublin  government's  perspective,  the  peace  process  was  predicated  on 
the  assumption  that  Sinn  Fein  had  finally  accepted  the  fact  that  a  united  Ireland  was  not  in 
the  cards  for  the  foreseeable  fijture.  Again  the  assumption  was  incorrect. 

In  terms  of  time  frames,  both  sides  were  working  to  the  ticking  of  different  clocks,  and 
therefore  often  at  cross-purposes.  For  the  British,  the  peace  process  would,  by  its  nature, 
be  long,  drawn  out,  necessarily  bureaucratic.  For  Sinn  Fein,  the  peace  process  was  a 
matter  of  extreme  urgency:  the  IRA  had  put  them  under  time  constraints  to  deliver. 

Both  sides  made  tactical  decisions  that  delayed  the  process.  The  IRA  would  not  say  that 
the  cease-fire  was  permanent  (note  the  difference  between  ^~ complete"  and  "permanent"). 
Sinn  Fein  was  under  the  impression  that  all-party  talks  would  take  place  within  three 
months  of  the  declaration  of  the  cease-fire,  without  further  modalities  having  to  be  worked 
out.  The  British  continued  to  struggle  to  bring  the  Unionists  to  the  table.  The  IRA  never 
sufficiently  appreciated  that  what  mattered  was  getting  Unionist  consent  to  talks,  not 
British  consent.  Because  of  Unionist  insistence  on  the  necessity  of  decommissioning,  that 
issue  took  precedence  over  everything  else  and  effectively  stalled  the  process. 

The  IRA's  commitment  to  nonviolence  was  continually  questioned  in  view  of 
'  punishment"  shootings  it  routinely  carried  out  in  West  Belfast,  heightening  Unionist 
insistence  on  decommissioning  prior  to  talks.  But  for  the  IRA,  punishment  beatings  and 
the  like  were  necessary  to  let  the  British  know  that  it  had  not  simply  folded  its  tent,  and 
that  it  still  was  the  authority  in  its  community.  Both  sides  misread  the  signals  of  the  other. 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  British  made  decommissioning  the  primary  condition  for 
progress,  while  they  should  have  known  that  decommissioning  prior  to  all-party  talks  was 
simply  impossible,  since  it  would  simply  be  an  admission  of  surrender  by  the  IRA. 

In  short,  both  the  British  and  the  IRA  failed  to  understand  the  imperatives  that  were  the 
driving  forces  behind  each  other's  decisions.  The  British  failed  to  understand  how  Irish 
Republicanism  works  and  what  drives  it.  They  did  not  realize  that  Sinn  Fein  is  both 
distinct  from  and  subordinate  to  the  IRA  Army  Council;  that  the  decision  to  agree  to  a 
cease-fire  was  opposed  by  perhaps  30  percent  of  Council  members;  that  the  hard-liners 
were  waiting  in  the  wings  should  the  Adams  strategy  fail;  that  recentchanges  in  personnel 
on  the  Army  Council  indicated  a  waning  of  the  influence  of  the  Adams/McGuinness 
faction  of  support;  that  the  Adams/McGuinness  axis  of  support  on  the  Army  Council  lost 
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control  of  the  Council;  that  hard-liners  took  over  when  McGuinness  was  replaced 
because,  in  their  view,  Sinn  Fein  had  nothing  to  show  for  its  political  initiative.  It  was  back 
to  basics.  The  gun  worked.  It  was  the  only  thing  the  British  understood. 

•  In  the  view  of  most  of  those  close  to  the  IRA,  the  termination  of  the  cease-fire  was 
planned  for  the  end  of  February.  Planning  for  the  bombing  was  taking  place  while 
President  Clinton  was  in  Belfast. The  lorry  that  transported  the  bomb  was  stolen  in 
Lame  three  weeks  before  the  Canary  Wharf  bombing,  as  were  the  tax  disc  and  new  license 
plates.  It  was  ferried  to  Stranraer  in  Scotland  and  driven  south.  This  was  not  just  a 
knee-jerk  response  to  the  British  reaction  to  the  Mitchell  report;  the  British  response 
merely  allowed  the  IRA  to  move  up  the  date  and  to  claim  that  ''the  Brits  made  us  do  it." 

•  The  British  also  succumbed  to  a  convenient  propensity  for  amnesia  regarding  the 
unchanging  hallmarks  of  Irish  Republicanism: 

~  the  belief  that  only  physical  force  will  work  because  physical  force  is  the  only  thing  the 
British  understand — and  respect; 

~  total  distrust  of  the  political  process; 

—  the  conviction  that  the  goal  of  the  British  is  to  divide  and  conquer;  that  they  stall  as  a 
matter  of  strategy  to  sap  the  will  of  their  opponents, 

~  the  belief  that  a  guarantee  of  British  withdrawal  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  a 
cease-fire; 

~  the  Army  Council  reigns  supreme,  and 

~  a  conviction  that  the  Southern  establishment  has,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  sold  out. 

»        The  British  and  Irish  governments  and  the  SDLP  were  under  the  impression  that  Sinn  Fein 
had  accepted  the  doctrine  of  consent.  Sinn  Fein  had  not.  Even  if  it  had  made  tentative 
moves  in  that  direction  in  1994  and  1995,  those  moves  were  moot  in  light  of  its  failure  to 
sign  the  final  report  of  the  Forum  for  Peace  and  Reconciliation,  and  of  Adams's  1 8 
February  statement  that  the  aim  of  the  Republican  movement  was  to  end,  once  and  for  all, 
British  rule  in  Ireland. 

»         Both  governments  failed  to  understand  that  what  the  Republican  movement  feared  most  of 
all  was  a  split,  because  of  the  catastrophic  impact  internal  divisions  had  had  on  the 
movement  in  the  past.  As  a  result,  when  it  came  to  a  choice  between  a  split  or  the  doves 
reluctantly  deferring  to  the  hawks,  the  doves  went  along  in  the  interests  of  unity — and 
because  they  are  disciplined  members  of  the  movement,  for  the  most  part  tempered  and 
trained  by  many  years  in  jail  for  their  beliefs. 
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That  is  not  to  say  that  the  IRA  is  unified.  In  fact,  Republicanism  is  writhing  in  the  agonies 
of  reappraisal.  Some  envisage  a  new  campaign  in  which  the  IRA  would  confine  its  activities  to 
mainland  Britain  and  Loyalist  violence  would  be  directed  against  Dublin.  On  the  other  hand, 
renewal  of  a  military  campaign  in  the  North  would  result  in  a  security  crackdown  and  a  return  of 
Loyalist  violence  directed  at  Catholics.  According  to  the  Irish  police,  the  deepest  level  of  support 
for  an  extended  IRA  campaign  exists  among  Republicans  living  in  the  Republic  and  in  the  border 
area  of  south  Armagh  and  Fermanagh — another  case  of  those  least  likely  to  feel  the  effects  of 
violence  being  the  most  for  it.^^ 

Moreover,  Sinn  Fein's  readiness  to  sign  up  to  the  Mitchell  principles,  which  called  for  a 
renunciation  of  the  use  of  violence  and  decommissioning  of  all  weaponry,  caused  a  great  deal  of 
dissension  and  alarm  among  the  Republican  rank  and  file.  As  a  result,  moves  initiated  by  the  Sinn 
Fein  organization  in  Cork  —  about  as  far  fi-om  Belfast  as  you  can  get — were  under  way  to 
convene  an  extraordinary  Ard  Fheis  to  discuss  the  decision  on  Mitchell. 

Elections 

Many  would  argue  that  the  February  1 996  IRA  bombings  in  London  achieved  their  tactical  goal, 
forcing  the  British  and  Irish  governments  to  set  a  date  for  all-party  talks  and  bringing  to  an  end 
the  stalemate  that  had  bogged  down  the  peace  process  in  Northern  Ireland  for  the  previous 
eighteen  months. 

Although  both  governments  agreed  to  a  complicated  mishmash  of  measures — at  one  time 
even  considering  Bosnia-style  proximity  talks — elections  for  a  forum  to  select  members  of 
negotiating  teams  were  agreed  on  and  a  date  for  the  start  of  all-party  talks  set — measures  cobbled 
together  by  the  two  governments  to  keep  the  process  alive  at  almost  any  cost.  Of  most 
significance,  however,  was  the  fact  that  they  did  not  induce  the  IRA  to  reinstate  its  cease-fire. 
Indeed,  the  IRA  rejected  the  Anglo-Irish  attempt  to  revive  the  process  as  ''inadequate," 
reaffirmed  that  ''under  no  circumstances"  would  it  decommission  its  armory  until  there  was  a 
"final  negotiated  settlement"  to  the  conflict,  and  dismissed  out  of  hand  the  calls  for  a  new 
cease-fire.  And,  it  warned,  even  if  a  new  cease-fire  did  somehow  materialize,  it  would  not  bring 
real  peace,  because  peace  must  be  the  product  of  a  durable  and  lasting  political  settlement. 

In  short,  to  say  the  IRA  bombed  its  way  to  the  negotiating  table  or  lit  a  metaphorical  fiise 
under  the  peace  process  would  be  to  simplify  the  conflict  to  the  point  of  willful  distortion.  There 
was  nothing  the  IRA  could  bomb  its  way  to. 

But,  for  the  hard-liners  who  had  seized  control  of  the  IRA's  Army  Council,  the  cease-fire 
was  simply  war  by  other  means,  and  when  it  failed  to  deliver  a  place  for  Sinn  Fein  at  all-party 
talks  without  the  IRA  having  to  commit  itself  to  a  series  of  unacceptable  conditions,  its  utility  was 
over.  And,  no  doubt,  if  in  time  a  restoration  of  a  cease-fire  better  serves  their  purposes,  they  will 
as  easily  opt  for  that  route. 

Sinn  Fein  and  the  IRA's  peace  process  strategy  has  been  consistently  and  significantly 
misdescribed  over  the  last  two  years,"  Ed  Moloney  reported  in  the  Sunday  Tribune.  "The  strategy 
has  been  represented  as  the  Total  Unarmed  Strategy  after  the  acronym  TUAS  contained  in  an 
internal  IRA  document  leaked  to  unionist  politicians,  and  then  to  the  media,  by  the  RUC  in  early 
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1995.  This  description  of  the  IRA  and  Sinn  Fein  strategy  has  been  widely  accepted  as  accurately 
reflecting  the  thinking  behind  the  IRA  ceasefire." 

However,  ''usually  reliable  republican  sources"  had  revealed  to  the  paper  that  the  acronym 
TUAS  actually  stood  for  Tactical  Use  of  Armed  Struggle.  Republican  leaders  had  made  no 
attempt  to  correct  the  mistaken  version  which,  according  to  Moloney, ' '  has  passed  unchallenged 
into  the  lexicon  of  the  peace  process."  Moloney  continued, 

The  phrase  Totally  Unarmed  Strategy  cames  the  message  that  the  IRA  ceasefire  of  1 994  was 
intended  to  be  a  permanent  phenomenon  and  that  the  republican  leadership  had  made  a  decisive  break 
with  physical  force  methods  in  favor  of  peaceful  and  wholly  political  methods. 
That  was  how  the  August  ceasefire  was  depicted  by  Sinn  Fein's  then  new  allies  in  the  SDLP  and  the 
government  led  by  then  Taoiseach  Albert  Reynolds. 

The  other  version.  Tactical  Use  of  Armed  Struggle,  which  was  given  to  ERA  and  republican 
grassroots  members,  suggests  by  contrast  that  the  use  of  physical  force  had  not  been  entirely 
abandoned,  that  the  ceasefire  was  a  tactic,  not  a  strategy,  and  that  while  the  hope  might  be  that  the 
ceasefire  would  be  permanent  the  option  of  returning  to  violence— or  at  least  threatemng  to  return  to 
violence — remained  open  to  the  IRA  if  the  peace  process  turned  sour. 

''It  is  perhaps  of  some  significance,"  Moloney  concludes,  "that  republican  leaders  have 
allowed  the  Totally  Unarmed  Strategy  version  to  circulate  amongst  the  political  and  media 
establishment  while  the  IRA-supporting  rank  and  file  have  been  told  that  the  real  strategy  is  the 
Tactical  Use  of  Armed  Struggle."  Interestingly,  although  the  acronym  TUAS  occurs  several  times 
in  the  IRA  position  paper  written  sometime  in  1994,  what  the  acronym  actually  stands  for  was 
never  spelled  out.'"* 

The  question  remains:  Is  it  Total  Unarmed  Strategy  or  Tactical  Use  of  Armed  Struggle? 
The  ending  of  the  cease-fire,  and  the  subsequent  actions  of  and  statements  by  the  IRA  strongly 
suggest  the  latter.  If  this  is  in  fact  the  case,  it  means  that  the  IRA  remains  dedicated  to  its 
objective  of  achieving  a  united  Ireland  through  the  use  of  physical  force — and  the  politics  of 
accommodation  be  damned.  Thus,  while  the  context  for  the  use  of  violence  has  changed,  the 
IRA's  commitment  to  the  use  of  violence  has  not. 

For  a  while,  what  remained  of  the  peace  process  continued  to  disintegrate  in  the  face  of 
virtual  paralysis  in  the  corridors  of  power  in  London  and  Dublin.  The  lack  of  trust  among  the  key 
players  on  all  sides — even  on  the  same  side — was  palpable. 

On  30  May  1996  the  elections  that  Major  had  proposed  were  held.  The  people  of 
Northern  Ireland  went  to  the  polls  to  elect  a  deliberative  assembly  that  would  select  negotiating 
teams  to  represent  them  in  all-party  peace  talks.  Perhaps  inured  by  the  experience  of  almost  thirty 
years  of  political  wrangling  and  the  repeated  failure  of  efforts  to  secure  peace,  they  did  not  turn 
out  in  droves;  only  65  percent  of  eligible  voters  went  to  the  polls,  hardly  a  turnout  that  reflected 
the  people's  belief  that  some  sort  of  settlement  was  in  the  offing.  After  all,  the  IRA  had  declared  in 
harsh  language  that  it  would  not  decommission  its  arms,  whether  or  not  a  cease-fire  was  in  place, 
until  a  final  settlement  had  been  agreed  to.  Every  party  had  reiterated  its  immovable  position. 
Every  side  had  campaigned  in  the  language  of  belligerance,  not  the  language  of  conciliation. 

It  was  an  election  nationalists  had  bitteriy  opposed  and  Unionists  had  vigorously  lobbied 
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for.  Ironically,  the  party  that  had  opposed  it  the  most  (Sinn  Fein)  gained  the  most,  and  the  party 
that  had  pushed  for  it  the  most  (the  Ulster  Unionist  Party)  gained  the  least.  As  usual.  Unionists, 
more  apprehensive  than  ever  about  their  place  in  the  Union,  voted  their  fears.  Although  the  UUP 
headed  the  ballot  with  24  percent  of  the  vote  (thirty  seats),  the  DUP  secured  19  percent  of  the 
vote  (twenty-four  seats),  a  gap  of  5  percent  between  the  two  compared  to  the  gap  of  12  percent 
that  existed  after  the  1993  local  elections.  Indeed,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  DUP  had  been  given 
a  mandate  to  stalemate  the  talks,  since  it  had  campaigned  on  the  platform  that  it  would  not  talk 
with  Sinn  Fein  until  the  IRA  had  disbanded,  and  until  Dublin  had  deleted  Articles  2  and  3  from  its 
constitution. 

Nationalists  voted  their  hopes.  Not  holding  Sinn  Fein  responsible  for  the  collapse  of  the 
IRA's  cease-fire — that  responsibility  they  laid  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  British — and 
responsive  to  Sinn  Fein's  appeal  for  a  mandate  that  would  ensure  its  representation  at  the 
negotiating  table  with  or  without  a  cease-fire,  they  gave  Sinn  Fein  the  mandate  it  sought:  15 
percent  of  the  vote  (seventeen  seats),  compared  to  the  Social  Democratic  and  Labour  Party's  21 
percent  of  the  vote  (twenty-one  seats).  In  other  words,  Sinn  Fein  secured  43  percent  of  the 
Catholic  vote  —  its  best  showing  since  it  had  begun  to  contest  elections  in  Northern  Ireland  in 
1982. 

And  so,  in  the  narrow  sense,  both  Sinn  Fein  and  the  DUP,  the  more  extreme 
representatives  of  their  respective  traditions,  made  ground.  But  the  elections  were  not  about  what 
people  might  settle  for  in  the  way  of  an  accommodation;  the  elections,  like  all  elections  in 
Northern  Ireland,  were  about  the  different  ways  in  which  tribal  beliefs  express  themselves.  In  that 
sense,  the  elections  were  about  keeping  the  status  quo  in  place,  rather  than  about  changing  it. 
Holding  on  to  securely  held  positions  minimizes  the  anxiety  that  possible  change  engenders.  The 
psychology  that  sets  the  parameters  of  conflict  is  not  the  psychology  of  how  to  manage  conflict, 
but  the  psychology  of  how  to  minimize  the  anxieties  that  underlie  the  possibility  of  change,  and 
what  change  entails.  In  Northern  Ireland,  the  overwhelming  imperatives  to  minimize  communal 
anxieties  have  led  to  permanent  political  paralysis. 

The  vote  for  Sinn  Fein  was  not  necessarily  an  endorsement  of  the  IRA,  but  something 
more  complex.  It  was  both  a  call  for  a  political  solution  and  a  permanent  end  to  violence  as  a 
means  of  achieving  political  change,  and  a  censure  of  the  British  government,  in  particular  for 
what  was  perceived  as  its  pro-Unionist  response  to  the  Mitchell  commission's  report  on 
decommissioning,  and  for  the  collapse  of  the  IRA  cease-fire.  In  particular,  the  vote  was  the 
nationalist  response  to  the  Sinn  Fein  platform:  a  vote  for  Sinn  Fein  would  be  a  vote  for  peace,  i.e., 
for  the  restoration  of  the  cease-fire,  for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Other  parties  that  were  either  elected  to  the  forum  or  qualified  under  the  top-ten  formula 
were:  the  Alliance  Party  (7  percent  of  the  vote,  seven  seats);  the  United  Kingdom  Unionist  Party 
(4  percent,  three  seats);  the  Progressive  Unionist  Party  (3  percent,  two  seats);  the  Ulster 
Democratic  Party  (2  percent,  two  seats);  the  Northern  Ireland  Women's  Coalition  ( 1  percent,  two 
seats);  and  Labour  (1  percent,  two  seats). 
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Talks  (3) 


The  results  of  the  election  ensured  that  talks  would  begin  in  an  ambience  of  polarization  rather 
than  one  in  which  the  need  for  accommodation  would  guide  the  proceedings.  And  true  to  the 
spirit  of  distrust  that  permeated  the  run-up  to  the  election,  indeed,  that  has  permeated  the  entire 
history  of  the  Northern  Ireland  state,  on  10  June,  when  talks  finally  got  under  way,  the  Unionist 
parties  put  aside  their  mutual  suspicions  and  joined  forces  to  block  the  appointment  of  former 
Senator  George  Mitchell,  President  Clinton's  special  envoy  to  Northern  Ireland,  as  chairperson  of 
the  forum's  plenary  sessions.  They  charged  that  his  Catholic  Irish- American  background  (even 
though  he  had  been  raised  in  a  Lebanese  family  as  a  Maronite,  not  Roman  Catholic)  and  his 
advocacy  of  parallel  decommissioning  and  talks  reflected  a  bias  on  his  part  toward  Sinn  Fein. 
Moreover,  Dublin  had  pressed  hard  for  his  appointment  since  it  had  been  given  to  understand  that 
Mitchell's  appointment  would  lead  the  IRA  to  reinstate  its  cease-fire.'^  Hence,  Unionists  argued, 
Mitchell  would  set  a  Republican  agenda.  After  two  days  of  almost  around-the-clock  haggling, 
Mitchell  was  seated,  but  with  the  understanding  that  there  would  be  a  review  of  his  powers  and  a 
more  precise  definition  of  his  role.  DUP  leader  Ian  Paisley,  however,  was  not  mollified.  Calling 
Mitchell  "a.  crony  of  Gerry  Adams,"  he  vowed  not  to  attend  plenary  sessions  headed  by  Mitchell. 

No  matter  what  scenario  one  envisaged,  there  was  no  way  all  parties  would  participate  in 
the  opening  sessions  of  the  negotiating  forum,  and  no  telling  how  long  it  might  take  to  bring 
about  a  situation  of  fiill  inclusiveness. 

In  the  absence  of  a  new  IRA  cease-fire  (indeed,  the  ERA  went  out  of  its  way  to 
reemphasize  that  no  cease-fire  was  in  the  offing  and  that  no  decommissioning  would  take  place 
prior  to  a  final  agreement),  Sinn  Fein  was  not  permitted  to  participate  in  the  forum's  opening 
sessions  On  this  question,  the  two  governments  were  absolutely  adamant:  no  cease-fire,  no 
invitation  to  negotiations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  IRA  was  equally  adamant:  no  invitation  to 
negotiations,  no  cease-fire. 

Smn  Fein's  arguments  that  its  performance  in  the  30  May  elections,  a  performance  that 
confounded  even  the  most  optimistic  of  Sinn  Fein's  election  strategists,  guaranteed  it  a  place  at 
the  table  cut  no  ice  in  Dublin  and  London.  But  without  Sinn  Fein's  participation,  there  can  be  no 
lasting  settlement  talks  without  its  intimate  involvement  will  lead  nowhere.  There  is  no 
disacreemeni  about  this,  it's  simply  a  statement  of  the  obvious. 

If  Sinn  Fein  had  been  seated — and  a  good  case  can  be  made  why  it  should  have  been,  with 
some  \  en.  stnngent  provisos — the  UUP,  the  DUP,  and  the  Alliance  Party  would  not  have 
panicipatcd.  and  even  the  SDLP  (the  party  representing  the  majority  of  Catholics)  might  have 
folloued  sua  In  short,  there  would  have  been  no  talks  whatsoever,  and  the  peace  process  would 
ha\  c  ended 

Indeed,  a  Unionist  withdrawal  is  possible,  although  unlikely.  In  a  concession  to  Sinn  Fein, 
the  Bniish  government  is  no  longer  insisting  that  the  IRA  decommission  even  some  of  its  arms  as 
a  condition  for  Sinn  Fein's  inclusion  in  talks,  something  it  had  been  demanding  before  the 
ceastr-fire  collapsed — and  had  been  even  more  insistent  on  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the 
Canarv  Wharf  bombing.  Now  it  is  prepared  to  consider  some  variation  of  the  Mitchell 
commission's  suggestion  that  the  parties  should  consider  talks  and  decommissioning  taking  place 
in  tandem  But  this  means  that  if  the  IKA  were  to  call  a  new  cease-fire,  thus  enabling  Sinn  Fein  to 
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take  its  place  at  the  negotiating  table,  the  DUP  would  immediately  walk  out.  Without  the  DUP, 
given  its  electoral  mandate —  1 9  percent  of  the  vote — the  peace  process  would  stumble,  and 
inevitably  grind  to  a  halt. 

Nor  is  the  UUP  to  be  left  out  of  the  equation  of  withdrawals.  While  the  UUP  is  now 
prepared  to  consider  the  new  decommissioning  proposals  in  a  more  conciliatory  light,  its  support 
is  conditional  at  best,  at  least  until  it  is  convinced  that  whatever  new  proposals  are  put  forward 
will  work  in  practice  and  that  verifiable  procedures  can  actually  be  put  in  place.  (Whether  they  can 
seems  unlikely.  How  do  you  decommission  fertilizer,  the  primary  ingredient  of  the  bomb  that 
exploded  in  London  on  9  February  1996?)  As  of  August  1996,  that  convincing  remained  to  be 
done.  Any  decommissioning  process  that  does  not  meet  the  UUP's  rigid  standards  will  lead  the 
UUP,  too,  in  the  direction  of  the  door. 

Political  talks  parallel  to  discussion  of  decommissioning,  with  a  built-in  '  review  period," 
would  appear  to  meet  Sinn  Fein's  concerns  that  the  talks  process  would  simply  not  gravitate 
endlessly  around  decommissioning.  Thus,  it  would  allow  the  IRA,  before  deciding  whether  to 
decommission,  to  judge  for  itself  whether  the  Unionist  parties  were  committed  to  substantive 
negotiations.  (But  here  again,  there  is  a  catch-22:  the  ERA  says  that  in  the  absence  of  substantive 
progress  indicating  that  Unionists  are  serious  about  negotiations,  there  will  be  no 
decommissioning;  Unionists  say  that  in  the  absence  of  substantive  progress  towards 
decommissioning,  there  will  be  no  negotiations  on  the  core  issues.) 

But  this  scenario  would  require  Sinn  Fein's  involvement  in  the  negotiating  process,  and 
this  in  turn  would  require  the  IRA  to  declare  a  new  cease-fire.  And  Sinn  Fein's  presence  would  in 
turn  lead  to  a  DUP  walk-out. 

And  so  it  will  go:  political  circles  to  be  squared,  even  cubed.  It  would  be  easy  to  say  that 
in  the  end  a  cease-fire  is  inevitable,  that  the  alternative — a  return  to  the  mayhem  and  murder  of 
the  last  thirty  years — is  unthinkable,  perhaps  at  last  stark  enough  in  its  implications  to  finally 
concentrate  minds.  But  even  if  the  argument  for  a  cease-fire  is  so  rational,  that  in  itself  is  no 
guarantee  that  it  will  happen,  especially  since  the  rational,  as  it  would  appear  to  those  not 
involved  in  the  intimacy  of  the  conflict,  has  no  role  in  the  ancient  quarrel.  One  IRA  bomb  going 
off  in  Northern  Ireland  would  shatter  Sinn  Fein,  obliterating  not  only  property  and  people,  but 
also  the  political  gains  it  had  accrued  in  the  May  elections. 

Indeed,  that  had  begun  to  happen.  The  bombing  in  Manchester  on  15  June  1996,  which 
injured  over  200  people  and  devastated  large  areas  of  the  city  center,  the  discovery  of  a  bomb 
factory  in  County  Offaly  in  the  Republic,  an  attack  on  a  British  Army  base  in  Osnabr[umlaut]uck 
in  Germany,  and  the  murder  of  a  policeman  in  the  Republic,  all  operations  carried  out  by  the  IRA 
or  by  IRA  personnel  acting  without  the  sanction  of  the  Army  Council,  seemed  designed  to  ensure 
that  Sinn  Fein  would  never  get  a  place  in  the  multiparty  talks  that  were  staggering  on  a  haphazard, 
precarious  course  fi^om  one  day  to  the  next,  unable  to  reach  agreement  on  rules  of  procedure,  to 
say  nothing  of  drawing  up  an  agenda.  The  killing  of  police  detective  Jerry  McCabe  shocked 
Ireland.  Some  20,000  people,  including  Prime  Minister  John  Bruton  and  President  Mary 
Robinson,  attended  McCabe's  fijneral  in  Adare. 

But  outrage  at  the  IRA  was  soon  replaced  by  a  new  outrage  that  eased  the  pressure  on 
Sinn  Fein  and  the  IRA. 

After  taking  what  appeared  to  be  an  unequivocally  clear  stand  that  the  Orange  Order 
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would  not  be  allowed  to  march  through  the  Garvachy  Road,  a  Catholic  enclave  on  the  outskirts  of 
Portadown,  in  the  course  of  its  annual  march  from  Drumcree  church  to  Portadown  on  7  July 
1996,  the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  (RUC)  backed  down  in  the  face  of  the  mounting  threat  of 
Protestant  violence  on  1 1  July  as  ten  thousand  Unionists  from  across  Northern  Ireland  converged 
on  Portadown  intent  on  smashing  police  barricades  sealing  off  Garvachy  Road  and  overwhelming 
the  police  if  they  stood  in  the  way.  In  the  end  the  police  authorities  chose  not  to,  in  part  because 
they  thought  some  members  of  the  RUC  were  at  the  point  of  disobeying  orders.  (Shades  of  the 
Curragh  mutiny  !)^^ 

Once  again  the  television  images  of  the  police,  with  what  at  times  appeared  to  be 
unrestrained  relish,  beating,  clubbing,  and  indiscriminately  wielding  their  batons  to  disperse 
Catholics  who  tried  to  stop  the  parade  of  the  Orangemen  down  the  Garvachy  Road  transformed 
and  radicalized  the  nationalist  perspective,  and  ignited  a  spate  of  rioting  across  Northern  Ireland, 
especially  in  Londonderry/Derry  and  Belfast.  Once  again  Catholics  and  the  RUC  clashed  in  bitter 
and  provocative  confrontations.  Once  again  the  police  were  accused  of  blatant  partisanship — they 
allegedly  fired  over  1,400  plastic  bullets  at  rioting  Catholics  over  a  two-day  period,  compared  to 
660  fired  at  rioting  Protestants  over  a  four-day  period  (keeping  count  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
inventory  of  grievance.)     Once  again  gunmen  took  to  the  streets  in  Belfast.  Once  again 
Catholics  and  Protestants  were  harassed  and  intimidated  out  of  their  homes  in  mixed  residential 
areas;  Catholics  boycotted  Protestant-owned  shops  in  towns  where  local  Protestant  shopowners 
were  suspected  of  having  supported  Loyalist  gangs  who  mounted  roadblocks  across  the  province 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  thousands  of  Protestants  "under  siege"  at  Drumcree.  Protestant 
memorials  to  their  dead  were  desecrated.  Once  again  Northern  Ireland  appeared  poised  at  the 
edge  of  the  abyss,  ready,  almost  anxious,  for  one  brief  moment,  to  descend  into  the  hell  of 
sectarian  retribution. 

The  Irish  government  angrily  denounced  the  actions  of  the  police  and  of  the  British 
government  which  had  kept  it  in  the  dark  regarding  the  decision  of  the  RUC  to  reverse  itself  on  its 
earlier  decision  not  to  allow  the  Orange  march  through  Garvachy.  The  Irish  government  was 
further  angered  when  it  emerged  that  the  decision  to  acquiesce  to  the  Unionists'  militant  demands 
had  been  taken  some  twelve  hours  before  the  actual  march  was  allowed  to  take  place.  ("[0]ne  of 
the  most  outspoken  attacks  by  a  Taoiseach  on  any  British  prime  minister,"  is  how  the  Irish  Times 
described  Bruton's  rebuke  of  Major:  'A  democratic  state  cannot  yield  to  force.  It  cannot  afford  to 
be  inconsistent  or  partial  in  the  way  it  applies  the  law.  All  canons  of  democracy  were  breached  in 
the  Garvachy  Road  events  ")     The  SDLP  resigned  from  the  Northern  Forum,  although  it 
continued  to  participate  in  the  multiparty  talks  process.  Sinn  Fein  met  with  senior  government 
officials  in  Dublin. 

The  tribe  closed  ranks.  Once  again  Catholic  angst,  the  sense  of  powerlessness  in  the  face 
of  British  arbitrariness.  Once  again  the  sense  of  deja  vu,  of  what  psychotherapists  would  call 
"repetition  compulsion."  Once  again,  the  reinforcement  of  the  deeply  entrenched  belief  of 
Catholics  that  the  British  always  back  down  in  the  face  of  the  threat  of  Protestant  violence:  in 
1912  when  officers  of  the  British  Army  stationed  at  the  Curragh  resigned  their  commissions  rather 
than  follow  orders  to  march  north  to  position  themselves  for  an  offensive  drive  against  Protestant 
Ulster  militants  who  were  threatening  a  unilateral  declaration  of  independence;  and  in  1974  when 
the  government  refused  to  use  the  army  to  break  the  Ulster  Workers'  Council  strike  against  the 
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Sunningdale  Agreement,  thereby  ensuring  its  collapse. 

These  are  of  course  half-truths  because  there  is  an  implicit  assumption  that  had  the  British 
acted  differently  on  either  occasion  the  outcomes  would  have  been  different,  and  that 
consequently  the  course  of  Irish  history  would  have  taken  a  different  route.  Hence  Hume's 
insistence  during  the  Unionists'  campaign  against  the  AIA  that  ''the  Unionist  boil  must  be  lanced"; 
that  ''the  British  government  must  stand  firm  against  any  attempt  by  anybody  to  overthrow  the 
democratic  decisions  of  the  British  Parliament  by  force  or  threat  of  force." 

Although  the  British  government  did  not  back  down  to  Unionist  demands  to  suspend  the 
AIA,  its  firm  response  to  sporadic  incidents  of  Protestant  militancy  did  nothing  to  quell  the 
age-old  suspicion  that  the  British  would  not  always  be  so  steadfast,  that  a  concession  to  any 
Unionist  demand  whatsoever  had  the  potential  to  reignite  the  old  triumphalism — that 
accommodation  under  such  circumstances  would  convince  Unionists  that  intransigence  always 
pays  dividends. 

And  thus  the  legacy  of  Drumcree. 

Indeed,  if  one  were  to  identify  the  one  obstacle  to  progress  in  putting  the  pieces  of  the 
shattered  peace  process  back  together,  that  obstacle  is  endemic  lack  of  trust.  In  the  aftermath  of 
Drumcree  finger  pointing  was  in  vogue,  and  whispers  of  who  was  to  blame  for  what  abounded, 
even  as  the  whisperers  themselves  admitted  to  the  pointlessness  of  the  practice.  Political 
shadowboxing,  where  the  clever  feint  counts  as  a  substantial  punch,  usurped  the  place  of  honest 
dialogue. 

Some  things  can  be  said  with  confidence.  If  the  IRA  restarts  its  military  campaign  in  the 
North,  so  too  will  the  Loyalist  paramilitaries,  who  in  the  two  years  preceding  the  cease-fires 
operated  with  a  degree  of  sophistication,  discipline,  and  ruthlessness  that  had  the  potential  to  turn 
civil  conflict  into  civil  war.  Indeed,  even  if  the  ERA  confines  its  operations  to  the  British  mainland, 
it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  the  Loyalist  paramilitaries  begin  to  retaliate  in  the  South. 

Nor  do  matters  lie  entirely  in  the  IRA's  hands.  Dissident  elements  in  the  Republican 
movement — the  Irish  National  Liberation  Army  (INLA),  the  military  wing  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Socialist  Party  (IRSP),  and  the  Irish  National  Republican  Army  (INRA),  the  military  wing  of 
Republican  Sinn  Fein  (RSF)  —  have  their  own  agendas,  which  don't  exactly  dovetail  with  the 
IRA's.  Three  RUC  officers  were  shot  and  injured  by  INLA  in  North  Belfast  during  rioting  on  12 
July;  and  on  14  July,  a  bomb  that  devastated  the  Killyhevlin  Hotel  on  the  outskirts  of  Enniskillen 
was  widely  attributed  to  INRA  after  the  IRA  was  quick  to  disown  the  action.  The  problem  for  the 
IRA  is  twofold.  First,  ordinary  IRA  activists  have  begun  to  feel  increasingly  emasculated  when 
they  see  other  Republican  paramilitaries  attacking  the  security  forces  while  they  observe  the  IRA's 
prohibition  on  military  activity  in  the  North.  Increasing  dissatisfaction  among  the  rank  and  file 
carries  with  it  the  potential  for  members  engaging  in  free-lance  activities,  and  at  worst  a 
grassroots  rebellion.  Second,  the  Loyalist  paramilitaries  do  not  draw  distinctions  between  which 
Republican  organization  might  be  behind  a  particular  incident.  IRA  disavowals  of  involvement  fall 
on  deaf  ears.  Their  instinct  is  to  retaliate.  The  Loyalist  cease-fire,  according  to  Gary  McMichael, 
son  of  the  assassinated  John  McMichael  and  leader  of  the  UDP,  was  "at  a  breaking  point"  after 
the  shooting  of  the  RUC  officers  and  the  Killyhevlin  bombing  "Every  time  there  is  a  republican 
action  in  Northern  Ireland,  it  gets  worse,"  he  said.  "I  think  we  have  probably  reached  a 
watershed."  ^° 
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(On  18  July,  a  caller  using  a  recognized  code  word  telephoned  the  BBC  in  Belfast  to  say 
that  the  UFF  had  planted  a  bomb  in  O'Connell  Street  in  Dublin.  The  bomb  threat  was  a  hoax; 
nevertheless  the  police  had  to  evacuate  the  city  center,  an  army  bomb-disposal  team  was  called  in 
and  it  took  six  hours  before  the  authorities  were  able  to  give  the  all  clear.  A  leading  Loyalist 
spokesperson  called  it  ''a  shot  across  the  bow.")^' 

The  Loyalist  paramilitaries  are  also  riven  with  internal  divisions.     The  Portadown  Ulster 
Volunteer  Force  (UVF)  unit,  under  the  control  of  Billy  Wright  (^^King  Rat"),  was  expelled  from 
the  UVF  after  the  Drumcree  meltdown  when  several  members  of  the  unit  were  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  a  Catholic  taxi  driver  and  Wright  openly  questioned  the  UVF's  continued  adherence  to 
a  cease-fire.  The  fact  of  the  expulsion,  however,  does  not  diminish  the  unit's  capacity  to  operate 
independently  of  the  UVF;  if  anything  it  becomes  a  rallying  point  for  other  dissident  elements  in 
the  UVF  who  have  become  disillusioned  with  the  ''tum-the-other-cheek"  policy  of  the 
organization  in  the  face  of  the  IRA's  resumption  of  its  campaign  (even  if  the  IRA  has  confined  its 
operations  to  the  British  mainland,  at  least  for  the  moment).  Furthermore,  Republican 
paramilitaries,  like  their  Loyalist  counterparts,  do  not  draw  distinctions  between  the  various 
Loyalist  organizations  that  might  be  behind  a  particular  incident.  Disavowals  also  fall  on  deaf  ears. 
Their  instinct,  too,  is  to  retaliate. 

Why  Is  the  Conflict  So  Intractable? 

Those  who  seek  to  resolve  the  conflict  face  a  number  of  obstacles  that  have  made  Northern 
Ireland's  troubles  difficult  to  resolve.  First,  the  number  of  Catholics  in  Northern  Ireland  is  too 
great  for  Protestants  to  impose  their  will  unilaterally  within  a  stable  political  structure  in  Northern 
Ireland,  while  the  number  of  Protestants  in  Ireland  as  a  whole  is  too  great  for  Catholics  to  impose 
their  will  unilaterally  within  a  stable  political  structure  in  Ireland.  Each  situation  is  subject  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  minority. 

Second,  the  conflict  is  manageable  in  that  deaths  are  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  certain 
areas.  North  and  West  Belfast,  two  of  the  most  deprived  areas  in  Northern  Ireland,  account  for 
almost  40  percent  of  all  deaths,  45  percent  of  Northern  Ireland's  unemployment,  and  65  percent  of 
its  violence.    Because  it  is  a  manageable  conflict,  there  has  been  little  pressure  on  the  politicians 
to  find  a  settlement. 

Third,  people  have  distanced  themselves  from  the  problem  and  their  responsibility  for  it. 
The  people  talk  about  the  conflict  as  an  '"it,"  as  though  it  is  something  over  which  they  have  no 
control.  Politicians  are  not  held  accountable  in  any  way  for  their  failure  to  reach  a  settlement. 
Elections  are  conducted  along  strictly  sectarian  lines  and  incumbency  effectively  means 
incumbency  for  life.  The  desire  for  change  has  not  yet  become  a  demand  for  change. 

Fourth,  the  lack  of  pressure  on  the  politicians,  and  people's  skepticism  about  what  the 
talks  can  deliver,  reflect  a  larger  underlying  reality:  people's  alienation  from  the  political  process. 
Adding  to  the  malaise  are  the  malign  effects  of  Direct  Rule.  The  phrase  "democratic  deficit"  is  a 
euphemism  for  undemocratic  rule.  The  absence  of  democracy,  and  its  corollary,  responsibility  to 
the  electorate,  means  that  the  politicians  in  Northern  Ireland  have  had  no  forum  for  25  years  in 
which  to  develop  and  practice  political  skills.  In  particular,  they  have  not  learned  to  compromise 
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and  make  the  tradeoffs  that  are  the  hallmarks  of  a  functioning  democracy.  Compromise  is  a 
learned  behavior. 

What  the  People  Want 

An  Irish  TimesfMKBl  opinion  poll,  ^*  released  three  days  before  the  June  1 996  talks  were  to 
start,  provides  useful  information  on  the  state  of  Irish  opinion  in  the  South. 

Most  of  those  questioned  believed  that  Sinn  Fein  should  not  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  talks  process  without  certain  preconditions  being  met.  Specifically,  some  38  percent  believed 
that  the  IRA  should  have  to  reinstate  its  cease-fire;  another  1 7  percent  went  further  and  would 
require  the  decommissioning  of  all  arms;  and  a  further  22  percent  would  require  the  IR.A  to 
commit  itself  to  the  destruction  of  weapons  in  tandem  with  political  progress. 

Furthermore,  only  10  percent  question  Northern  Ireland's  constitutional  link  with  the 
U.K.,  and  only  34  percent  support  the  idea  of  a  united  Ireland.  (A  Sunday  Independent/IMS  poll 
taken  a  month  later  indicated  that  only  1 3  percent  of  respondents  regarded  the  peace  process  as 
the  most  crucial  issue  facing  the  government.) 

Another  June  1996  poll,  taken  by  the  Sunday  Tribune^    spelled  out  once  again  the  deep 
cleavages  among  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Northern  Ireland.  On  the  question  of 
decommissioning,  the  differences  were  stark.  Seventy  percent  of  Protestants  wanted  it  to  take 
place  immediately,  before  Sinn  Fein  should  be  admitted  to  talks;  only  22  percent  of  Catholics 
thought  it  should  take  place  immediately;  while  33  percent  thought  it  should  take  place  only  when 
a  settlement  is  reached. 

When  asked  about  the  relationship  between  Sinn  Fein  and  the  IRA,  attitudes  divided  along 
similar  lines.  Ninety-two  percent  of  Protestants  believed  that  Sinn  Fein  and  the  IRA  are  one  and 
the  same  organization,  while  47  percent  of  Catholics  believed  they  are  separate  organizations. 
(Interestingly,  some  45  percent  of  Sinn  Fein  supporters  did  not  think  that  they  are  separate 
organizations.) 

Should  Sinn  Fein  be  allowed  to  participate  in  talks  prior  to  an  IRA  cease-fire?  Only  19 
percent  of  Protestants  said  yes,  compared  with  97  percent  of  Sinn  Fein  supporters  and  84  percent 
of  SDLP  supporters. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  regarding  the  prospects  for  a  settlement  acceptable  to 
both  communities  emerging  from  the  talks.  Only  24  percent  of  Protestants  thought  so,  while 
Catholics  were  more  optimistic,  with  36  percent  believing  a  settlement  likely. 

Among  Protestants,  the  most  widely  favored  outcome  was  a  local  parliament  without  any 
cross-border  institutions  (36  percent);  their  second  most  preferred  solution  was  a  power-sharing 
parliament  with  cross-border  institutions  (21  percent).  On  the  Catholic  side,  the  most  preferred 
solution  was  a  power-sharing  local  parliament  with  cross-border  institutions  (43  percent);  their 
second  most  preferred  solution  was  a  united  Ireland  (36  percent).  Only  1  percent  of  Protestants 
cited  a  united  Ireland  as  an  acceptable  outcome.  Some  75  percent  of  Sinn  Fein  supporters  wanted 
a  united  Ireland  to  emerge  fi-om  the  talks,  whereas  only  2 1  percent  of  SDLP  supporters  did, 
compared  to  the  55  percent  that  would  settle  for  power  sharing  with  cross-border  institutions. 

Overall,  the  outcome  that  commanded  the  most  support  was  power  sharing  with 
cross-border  institutions  (3 1  percent)  —  hardly  the  stuff  of  consensus  politics.  There  is  virtually 
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no  support  for  a  continuation  of  Direct  Rule  (5  percent);  and  almost  as  little  support  for  an 
independent  Northern  Ireland  (7  percent). 

Asked  about  Articles  2  and  3  of  the  Republic's  Constitution,  Protestants  wanted  their 
immediate  removal  (54  percent)  or  their  removal  during  talks  (37  percent).  Catholics  held 
diametrically  opposing  views:  20  percent  were  prepared  to  consider  the  move  when  a  settlement 
is  reached;  30  percent  were  prepared  to  agree  to  their  removal  as  part  of  a  settlement;  and  24 
percent  said  that  the  two  articles  should  never  be  removed  from  the  South's  Constitution. 

On  the  question  of  a  cease-fire,  however,  there  was  overwhelming  unanimity;  97  percent 
of  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  wanted  another  cease-fire,  including  84  percent  of  Sinn  Fein 
supporters. 

Building  a  Framework 

When — and  if— talks  get  down  to  substantive  negotiations,  the  negotiators  can  consider  many 
possible  constitutional  models  for  the  governance  of  Northern  Ireland.  The  full  range  includes: 
resuscitation  of  the  old  Stormont  majority  rule;  integration;  various  power-sharing  recipes,  with 
or  without  an  Irish  Dimension;  a  unitary  all-Ireland  state;  forms  of  an  all-Ireland  federation  or 
confederation;  models  that  would  place  Northern  Ireland  in  the  context  of  Europe;  independence, 
or  at  least  autonomy;  and  models  of  consociation,  joint  authority,  cantonization,  and  even 
repartition. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  these  models  in  a  multiplicity  of  variations  have  been 
discussed  ad  nauseum  by  the  parties  in  the  multi-party  talks,  and  every  one  of  them  has  been 
rejected  for  reasons  known  or  unknown  by  one  party  or  another.  It's  not  just  that  there  has  been  a 
failure  of  minds  to  meet;  there  has  been  a  failure  of  minds  to  recognize  the  existence  of  others. 

A  review  of  the  extensive  literature  on  Northern  Ireland     would  put  particular  emphasis 
on  the  following  as  essential  considerations  that  will  have  to  frame  any  fijture  settlement: 

•  There  is  an  almost  universal  acceptance  in  the  Protestant  community,  albeit  a  reluctant 
one,  that  power  will  have  to  be  shared  with  Catholics. 

•  There  is  an  acknowledgment  among  Protestants  that  there  is  an  Irish  Dimension  which 
must  be  accommodated,  but  there  is  also  an  absolute  refiisal  on  their  part  to  agree  to  any 
arrangement  that  would  give  the  Republic,  or  anyone  outside  the  U.K.,  an  executive  role 
in  the  government  of  Northern  Ireland  or,  more  importantly,  what  they  construe  to  be  an 
executive  role. 

•  There  is  widespread  disagreement  between  and  within  the  two  communities  on  the  form 
that  the  North-South  relationship  should  take,  ranging  from  the  "good  neighbors" 
formulation  and  ' '  cooperation  on  matters  of  mutual  concern"  variations  to  a  relationship 
that  would  give  the  Republic  an  executive  role  in  the  government  of  Northern  Ireland. 

•  Both  communities  recognize  the  fact  that  the  fijture  of  the  economies  of  the  two  parts  of 
Ireland  are  inextricably  linked  to  a  single-market  Europe. 
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•  There  is  widespread  agreement  that  Northern  Ireland  should  be  as  self-governing  as 
possible. 

•  The  Protestant  community  realizes,  again  reluctantly  and  with  difficulty,  that  majority  rule, 
whether  simple  or  proportionate,  is  not  a  viable  proposition,  because  the  nationalist 
community  has  no  obligation  to  agree  to  it  and  has  the  critical  mass  to  prevent  its 
imposition. 

•  There  is  almost  universal  support  for  a  bill  of  rights  as  part  of  any  settlement. 

•  Either  proportionate  power  sharing  or  equal  power  sharing  must  be  entrenched  to  give 
literal  expression  to  the  equality  of  the  two  traditions. 

•  No  accommodation  can  work  as  long  as  one  community  continues  to  police  the  other. 

•  Inclusion  of  Sinn  Fein,  the  IRA,  and  Loyalist  paramilitaries  and  their  political 
representatives  in  the  process  is  essential  if  a  settlement  is  to  produce  a  lasting  peace. 

•  Provision  for  special  majorities  (greater  than  51  percent)  to  secure  passage  of  legislation 
on  certain  issues,  such  as  security,  will  be  necessary. 

•  Various  mechanisms  must  be  put  in  place  to  give  veto  rights  to  the  minority  with  regard  to 
matters  of  particular  concern  to  it. 

•  Nationalists  must  acknowledge  that  the  structure  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  is 
asymmetrical:  If  the  South  speaks  for  Northern  nationalists  and  the  British  government  is 
neutral,  who  represents  the  interests  of  the  Unionists?  To  the  extent  that  the  Anglo-Irish 
Agreement  is  deficient  in  this  regard,  it  adds  to  the  democratic  deficit  and  is  a  legitimate 
source  of  guidance  in  the  Unionist  community. 

Other  considerations  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

First,  if  the  United  States  is  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  promoting  the  peace  process  in 
Northern  Ireland,  it  must  be  seen  as  unerringly  even  handed  by  both  communities  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Otherwise  the  United  States  will  unwittingly  be  sucked  into  the  treacherous  swamps  of 
the  province's  tribal  politics,  being  perceived  by  Protestants  as  one  more  ally  of  Catholic  interests. 

While  the  British  government  prides  itself  on  having  equal  regard  for  the  interests  of  both 
communities,  the  role  of  honest  broker  is  one  it  cannot  play,  since  it  is  seen  by  both  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  communities  as  part  of  the  problem.  It  is  in  this  regard  that  the  United  States  can 
carve  a  niche  for  itself,  but  only  if  it  comprehends  the  rules  of  the  game  and  has  a  clear 
understanding  of  to  what  negotiations  might  lead,  and  to  what  they  cannot  lead. 

Second,  what  is  and  what  is  not  on  the  negotiation  table  has  to  be  made  crystal  clear 
before  substantive  negotiations  begin.  Specifically,  it  must  be  unequivocally  stated  that  unless  all 
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parties  agree  to  its  being  on  the  agenda,  if  only  for  discussion,  the  question  of  the  constitutional 
status  of  Northern  Ireland  is  not  up  for  negotiation.  This  is  because  both  the  British  and  Irish 
governments  have  acknowledged  that  it  will  change  only  when  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland  have  given  their  free  and  flill  consent,  and  such  consent  does  not  now  exist. 
Without  this  understanding,  the  possibility  of  finding  common  ground  will  simply  dissipate  in  a 
welter  of  accusations  and  count eraccusations  of  betrayal,  and  the  peace  process  will  become  a 
casualty  of  its  own  internal  contradictions. 

Third,  the  issue  of  consent  continues  to  bedevil  the  Northern  Ireland  question  in  another 
way:  instead  of  encouraging  the  gradual  development  of  a  cross-community  consensus  in  the 
North  on  constitutional  matters.  Article  1  of  the  AIA  and  the  Downing  Street  Declaration 
contribute  to  divisiveness.  The  Unionists  are  assured  time  and  again  that  their  status  will  not  be 
changed  without  the  consent  of  a  majority,  and  insofar  as  that  consent  isn't  there,  that  their  status 
will  remain  unchanged.  Nationalists  are  told  that  if  they  can  get  the  numbers  to  support  a  united 
Ireland,  one  will  follow.  Nationalists  are  therefore  encouraged,  if  only  inadvertently,  to  make 
Northern  Ireland  unworkable,  to  frustrate  attempts  to  find  internal  solutions,  and  to  drive  home  to 
both  the  British  and  the  Unionists  that  a  Northern  Ireland  within  a  United  Kingdom  context  is  a 
failed  political  entity  incapable  of  being  remolded.  This  begs  the  question:  If  not  in  a  United 
Kingdom  context,  then  in  what  context? 

Fourth,  the  concept  of  the  consent  of  a  majority  is  a  necessary  but  not  sufficient  condition 
for  a  change  in  Northern  Ireland's  constitutional  status.  Even  if  Catholics  were  to  emerge  as  a 
majority  of  the  electorate  at  some  future  stage,  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  Protestants  would 
also  need  to  give  their  consent  to  forestall  a  Protestant  backlash  against  forced  incorporation  into 
an  all-Ireland  state,  in  which  they  would  have  had  no  say  in  how  that  state  was  shaped.  In  this 
sense,  the  concept  of  majority  consent  is  an  illusion  in  the  context  of  Northern  Ireland's 
constitutional  status.  It  is  not  useful  as  a  tool  on  which  to  build  policy. 

Nor  is  it  a  question  any  longer  of  only  Protestant  consent,  although  the  issue  is  often 
mistakenly  framed  in  this  way.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  all  Catholics  in  Northern  Ireland  want 
to  become  part  of  a  united  Ireland.  A  recent  major  study.  Social  Attitudes  in  Northern  Ireland, 
indicates  a  certain  unpredictability  among  Catholics  regarding  their  long-run  constitutional 
preferences.  Survey  work  for  the  report  shows  that  between  1989  and  1993,  the  proposition  of 
Catholics  whose  preferred  long-term  policy  for  the  North  was  that  it  remain  part  of  the  U.K. 
increased  from  32  percent  to  36  percent.  Those  who  wanted  a  reunification  of  Ireland  dropped 
from  56  percent  to  49  percent.  In  1994  this  trend  was  dramatically  reversed  with  a  very  marked 
decline  to  25  percent  in  the  percentage  of  Catholics  in  favor  of  the  Union.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  Protestants  preferring  Northern  Ireland  to  remain  part  of  the  U.K.  continues  to  hover 
around  90  percent.  Less  than  6  percent  of  Protestants  favor  a  united  Ireland.  Thus,  current,  if  less 
than  wholly  predictable,  projections  would  suggest  that  the  adult  Catholic  population  in  Northern 
Ireland  would  have  to  be  almost  two  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  the  Protestant  population  in 
order  to  secure  a  majority  for  Irish  unity. 

Fifth,  as  the  previously  mentioned  surveys  indicate,  Protestants  are  more  determinedly 
against  a  united  Ireland  than  Catholics  are  for  it.  There  is  little  support  among  Protestants  for  any 
form  of  a  united  Ireland.  ^  Most  Protestants  are  not  even  prepared  to  see  it  as  a  future  option.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  far  less  than  absolute  support  among  Catholics  for  a  united  Ireland  than 
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imagined.  As  a  long-term  objective  it  receives  widespread  acceptance.  However,  in  only  one  of 
the  vast  number  of  surveys  carried  out  in  Northern  Ireland  did  Catholics  opt  for  a  united  Ireland 
of  some  form  as  their  preferred  option.  Usually  a  united  Ireland  is  a  less  favored  option  than 
power  sharing  with  a  devolved  government  and  an  Irish  Dimension. 

Sixth,  without  the  proactive  participation  of  the  UUP  in  the  peace  process  in  Northern 
Ireland,  the  process  cannot  go  forward.  The  belief  among  many,  both  within  and  outside  Ireland, 
that  Unionists  are  the  Neanderthals  of  politics  in  Northern  Ireland  must  be  not  only  refuted,  but 
convincingly  demolished,  if  the  larger  world  is  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  intricacies 
of  the  conflict. 

Seventh,  the  ultimate  question  is  how  to  establish  a  basis  of  trust  between  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  communities  in  Northern  Ireland,  especially  as  the  two  communities  become  more 
segregated.  An  interactive  process  that  will  enable  each  community  to  ' '  learn"  the  language  and 
mode  of  thinking  of  the  other  is  desperately  needed.  This  is  especially  true  in  relation  to  the 
Protestant  community,  which  is  highly  distrustful  of  the  Catholics'  ''hidden  agenda":  to  somehow 
deceive  them  into  becoming  part  of  a  united  Ireland. 

Distrust  is,  of  course,  related  to  uncertainty,  especially  uncertainty  over  the  constitutional 
status  of  Northern  Ireland,  and  hence  the  need  for  some  mechanism  to  make  that  status  a 
non-issue,  i.e.,  a  move  in  the  South  to  delete  or  amend  Articles  2  and  3.  If  political  consensus  is  to 
emerge,  then  mutual  trust  and  respect,  tolerance  of  others,  and  a  willingness  to  compromise  must 
exist  at  all  levels  of  society  within  Northern  Ireland.  The  South  has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
creating  a  political  climate  in  which  that  consensus  can  incubate. 

Eighth,  the  nationalist  belief  that  the  British  always  back  down  in  the  face  of  the  threat  of 
Unionist  violence  must  be  convincingly  addressed. 

Ninth,  the  hard-line  position  the  two  governments  have  adopted  on  the  participation  of 
Sinn  Fein  in  the  talks  leaves  them  little  room  to  maneuver,  in  negotiating  terms,  and  has  created  a 
self-imposed  dilemma  for  them. 

Absolute  positions  have  a  way  of  making  the  possibly  possible  impossible;  they  impose 
rigidity  where  flexibility  is  required;  they  leave  no  room  for  face-saving  and  give  protagonists  no 
options  — they  stick  to  their  own  positions  with  equal  absoluteness  and  wait  for  the  other  side  to 
blink  first.  But  the  blind  do  not  blink. 

The  upshot  is  that  even  if  the  parties  to  the  all-party  talks  were  to  reach  a  consensus  on 
governance  arrangements,  Sinn  Fein,  or  more  precisely  the  IRA,  would  be  able  to  wreck  these 
arrangements  in  short  order — and  the  other  parties  know  this. 

The  absence  of  Sinn  Fein  fi-om  the  talks  limits  the  breadth  of  maneuverability  of  the  SDLP. 
In  the  absence  of  a  cease-fire,  perceptions  of  the  security  problem  and  its  relationship  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  widespread  abhorrence  of  the  security  forces  in  general  and  the  RUC 
in  particular  in  nationalist  areas — even  among  moderate  Catholics  whose  attitudes  toward  the 
police  underwent  a  radical  shift  after  Drumcree  and  its  aftermath — create  an  unstable  basis  for 
devolution  of  any  acceptable  kind.  On  too  many  issues  the  SDLP  in  government  might  find  itself 
in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  prevailing  in  its  own  community.  The  SDLP  would  have  to 
consider  the  political  costs  of  becoming  part  of  an  administration  that  would,  perhaps,  drive  a 
wedge  between  it  and  a  sizable  segment  of  the  Catholic  community,  political  costs  that  could 
easily  translate  into  votes  for  Sinn  Fein,  political  costs  that  the  SDLP  could  not  afford  to  incur. 
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Without  widespread  cross-community  support — palpably  absent  at  the  moment — the  SDLP 
cannot  become  part  of  an  internal  government,  except,  perhaps,  on  an  equal  power-sharing  basis, 
but  even  this  arrangement  would  more  likely  produce  paralysis  rather  than  progress  in  the  absence 
of  Sinn  Fein's  participation. 

One  possible  way  out  of  the  dilemma  regarding  the  conditions  the  two  governments  have 
insisted  that  Sinn  Fein  meet  if  it  wants  to  participate  in  all-party  talks  is  for  them  to  take  Sinn  Fein 
at  its  word.  If  Sinn  Fein  does  not  speak  for  the  IRA,  uncouple  the  two.  In  that  case,  arrange  for 
direct  talks  between  the  British  and  the  IRA  to  settle  the  ground  rules  for  a  new  cease-fire  and  the 
decommissioning  of  arms.  The  late  president  of  Israel,  Yitzhak  Rabin,  said:  "You  do  not  m^ake 
peace  with  your  fiiends  but  with  your  enemies."  Rabin  took  the  risk  implicit  in  that  course  of 
action,  and  in  the  end  he  paid  for  that  belief  with  his  life.  In  Northern  Ireland,  the  time  has  come 
for  the  risk  takers  to  seize  hold  of  the  peace  process. 

There  must  be  enemy-to-enemy  head-on  negotiations  on  a  bilateral  basis.  That  means 
Britain  and  the  IRA — no  intermediaries.  Only  they  can  make  the  deals  regarding 
decommissioning,  related  security  matters,  and  the  release  of  political  prisoners  that  will  last.  In 
other  words,  there  must  be  a  Strand  Four. 

Sinn  Fein  would  have  two  choices.  Freed  from  supposedly  having  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  IRA,  it  could,  on  the  basis  of  arrangements  acceptable  to  the  other  parties,  subscribe  in  a 
verifiable  way  to  the  Mitchell  principles  and  join  the  negotiating  forum,  leaving  it  to  the  ERA  to 
hammer  out  its  own  accommodations  with  the  British  government.  Or  it  could  continue  to  stay 
out  of  the  process  by  not  subscribing  to  Mitchell  in  a  way  that  would  meet  the  conditions  set  by 
the  other  parties,  and  await  the  outcome  of  the  British/IRA  talks. 

Of  course,  for  this  scenario  to  even  get  off  the  ground  would  require  unequivocal  support 
of  the  UUP,  i.e.,  the  UUP  would  have  to  become  one  of  the  risk  takers — something  that  might 
quite  simply  be  beyond  its  psychological  and  political  capacity. 

In  the  period  between  Drumcree,  the  aftermath  of  recriminations  and 
counterrecriminations  that  litter  the  political  landscape,  and  the  run-up  to  the  Apprentice  Boys 
parade  in  Londenderry/Derry  on  1 0  August,  it  appeared  that  the  peace  process  would  simply 
implode  under  external  and  internal  pressures.  The  multiparty  talks  and  the  Forum  adjourned  on 
29  July,  without  having  reached  fijll  agreement  on  either  the  rules  of  procedure  or  an  agenda. 
They  were  due  to  resume  their  deliberations  on  9  September. 

Efforts  to  negotiate  a  compromise  on  the  routing  of  the  Apprentice  Boys  parade  so  that 
the  Apprentice  Boys  would  not  walk  on  a  1 50-yard  section  of  the  city's  400-year-old  walls 
overlooking  the  Catholic  Bogside  were  ftjtile.  Neither  side — the  Apprentice  Boys  or  the 
Republican-controlled  Bogside  Residents'  Group  (BRG) — showed  any  willingness  to  arrive  at 
some  compromise  arrangement.  (Residents'  groups  were  a  summer  phenomenon:  ad  hoc, 
unelected,  and  usually  under  the  control  of  former  IRA  prisoners,  they  sprang  up  around  North 
Ireland  in  towns  with  Catholic  enclaves  through  which  Orange  parades  marched.)  The  BRG 
insisted  that  nationalist  agreement  to  the  Apprentice  Boys  parade  would  be  granted  if  the 
Apprentice  Boys  accepted  that  all  of  its  parades  in  other  parts  of  the  North  could  proceed  only 
with  the  consent  of  local  nationalist  communities 

The  proposed  route  of  the  parade  did  not  go  through  the  Bogside.  The  nearest  houses  are 
250  yards  away;  the  parade  would  have  been  virtually  invisible  from  the  ground.    But  the  issue, 
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of  course,  had  nothing  to  do  with  parades  per  se;  rather  it  had  to  do  with  the  metaphysics  of 
winning  and  losing.  The  perceived  view  among  Catholics  and  Protestants  was  that  Protestants 
had  '"won"  at  Drumcree;  Catholics  were  out  to  ensure  that  Catholics  '  Von"  in 
Derry/Londonderry,  no  matter  what  the  cost.  Do  unto  others  what  they  have  done  unto  you. 

The  irony  of  the  BRG's  demands  was  not  lost  on  many.  Republicans  who  heretofore 
regarded  the  word  consent  as  anathema  and  rejected  the  stipulation  that  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  was  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  the  unification  of  Ireland  were 
now  embracing  it  wholeheartedly  as  the  criterion  that  should  determine  the  routes  of  parades.'* 

Protestants  truculently  asserted  their  right  to  follow  the  traditional  parade  route,  insisting 
that  the  exercise  of  their  cultural  rights  should  not  be  subject  to  the  consent  of  Catholics  who 
lived  adjacent  to  areas  through  which  their  parade  had  traditionally  passed.  Catholics  asserted 
their  right  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  taunts  of  Protestant  triumphalism  and  the  insidious 
intimidation  that  the  parade  represented. 

In  the  wake  of  Drumcree,  there  was  no  give  on  either  side.  When  the  two  communities 
were  unable  to  come  to  an  accommodation,  the  authorities  barred  the  parade  from  passing 
through  the  section  of  the  city  walls  overlooking  the  Bogside  and  security  forces  sealed  the  area; 
the  Apprentice  Boys  vowed  to  emulate  their  coreligionists  in  Drumcree  and  press  ahead 
regardless,  even  if  it  meant  another  standoff  with  the  RUC  and  the  Army;  Catholics  vowed  to 
stand  their  ground.  The  ingredients  for  a  confrontation  that  would  wreck  what  remained  of  the 
peace  process,  bring  the  ERA  to  the  defense  of  the  Catholic  community,  and  almost  certainly  end 
the  Loyalist  cease-fire  simmered  in  a  pot  of  sectarian  enmity  that  had  the  potential  to  boil  over  at 
any  moment  into  open  sectarian  warfare. 

In  the  end,  the  Apprentice  Boys  agreed  not  to  face  down  the  security  forces,  and  the 
Bogside  Residents'  Group  in  turn  canceled  a  planned  countermarch  through  a  Protestant  enclave 
near  the  city  center  (At  midnight  on  the  9th,  thirteen  Apprentice  Boys  asked  for  and  received 
permission  from  the  Bogside  Residents'  Group  to  make  the  walk  that  allowed  them  to  touch  the 
four  gates  to  the  city's  walls  that  had  been  closed  in  1689.  They  were  accompanied  by  eight 
members  of  the  BRG  and  no  media.) 

For  the  moment,  the  abyss  had  been  avoided,  but  rather  than  being  a  compromise  that 
both  sides  could  see  in  a  win-win  light,  the  outcome  left  Protestants  embittered.  Alister  Simpson, 
leader  of  the  .Apprentice  Boys,  vowed  that  they  would  walk  the  walls  "  at  a  time  of  our  own 
choosmu  "  The  chasm  of  distrust  and  mutual  hostility  between  the  two  communities  remained  as 
great  as  e\  er 

The  ev  ents  of  July  1996  have  far-reaching  significance.  They  raise  disturbing  questions 
regardini:  the  readiness  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Northern  Ireland  to  settle  their  differences. 


Tnc  Apprcnuce  Boys  annual  parade  commemorates  the  actions  of  1 3  apprentice  boys  who  closed  the  city 
gaicN  m  1  f  <ss  raihcr  than  surrender  the  city  lo  the  forces  of  James  II,  the  Catholic  king  deposed  by  Parliament  who  was 
locked  in  J  struL'plc  with  his  brother-in-law,  William  of  Orange,  a  Protestant,  to  regain  the  English  throne.  The  Ulster 
ProtcNtanb.  uho  supported  William,  held  out  for  four  months,  endunng  great  hardship  and  starv  ation  as  a  result  of  the 
blockaec  imix>scd  b\  James's  troops  before  relief  finally  arrived.  The  "Siege  of  Dern,-"  became  one  of  the  sustaining 
m>'th>  of  I'rotcstant  hisioiy,  putting  an  indelible  stamp  on  Protestant  siege  mentality.  Traditionally,  the  Apprentice  Boys 
walk  the  wall.^  of  the  old  cit}'  to  commemorate  the  lifting  of  the  siege. 
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and  they  bring  into  question  fundamental  assumptions  regarding  the  nature  of  the  peace  process 
itself. 

The  first  question  concerns  the  nature  of  the  conflict.  Mostly,  the  conflict  is  explained  as 
an  ongoing  quarrel  between  the  Catholic-Irish  who  want  to  become  part  of  a  united  Ireland  and 
the  Protestant-British  who  want  to  remain  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  While  this  is  partially  true, 
the  overwhelming  propensity  to  see  this  as  being  the  cause  of  the  conflict  has  obscured  a  fact  of 
far  more  consequence — and  one  far  less  open  to  acknowledgment  and  therefore  far  less 
susceptible  to  understanding  (which  may  account  for  its  being  so  universally  overlooked). 

The  conflict  is  first  and  foremost  intercommunal.  It  involves  two  communities  who,  when 
the  blinders  of  their  respective  bigotries  are  lifted,  do  not  like  each  other.  The  civilities  they  use  to 
contain  or  conceal  this  dislike  are  masks,  and  like  all  masks  they  distort  reality,  and  like  all  masks 
they  sometimes  slip. 

Protestants  see  the  rerouting  of  their  marches  to  ensure  that  they  no  longer  go  through 
areas  that  are  now  predominantly  Catholic  as  one  more  loss,  one  more  concession  to  Catholics  in 
the  face  of  the  advancing  Catholic  tide.  Their  sense  of  belonging  is  threatened.  Catholics  see 
Protestant  marches  through  their  communities  as  one  more  example  of  Protestant  triumphalism, 
one  more  effort  to  assert  ascendency. 

Second,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  whether  two  communities  that  are  unable  to 
negotiate  a  compromise  over  the  routing  of  a  march  have  a  commitment  to  the  principle  of 
compromise  that  is  germane  to  any  negotiating  process  that  must  inform  their  deliberations  on  the 
larger  issues.  If  they  can't  find  a  way  to  settle  their  differences  over  a  march,  how  can  they  be 
expected  to  settle  their  differences  over  governance  arrangements  that  must  accommodate  both 
their  traditions?  If  their  political  representatives  cannot  agree  on  how  the  talks  should  be 
conducted,  what  realistic  expectation  can  there  be  that  they  will  be  able  to  reach  a  compromise 
settlement  capable  of  commanding  a  consensus,  even  one  that  excludes  Sinn  Fein? 

Third,  Drumcree  exposed  the  nondebated  shortcoming  of  the  peace  process  itself  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  government  driven.  The  two  governments  have  devoted  an  immense  amount  of 
time  and  energy  in  trying  to  develop  a  negotiating  format  and  set  of  procedures  to  guide  the  peace 
process  since  the  Downing  Street  Declaration  in  1993. 

While  the  SDLP  and  Sinn  Fein  had  a  say  in  the  process  via  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement,  the 
Unionists  did  not,  since  they  do  not  see  the  British  government  as  the  custodians  of  their  interests. 
Hence  Unionists'  balking  at  the  selection  of  former  Senator  George  Mitchell  as  chair  of  the 
negotiating  forum's  plenary  sessions — a  concession,  in  their  view,  to  nationalists,  a  gesture  to 
placate  the  IRA  in  order  to  entice  it  into  reinstating  the  cease-fire  that  would  allow  Sinn  Fein  to 
take  its  place  at  the  negotiating  table.  Hence,  also,  the  interminable  wrangling  over  procedure  that 
Unionists  engaged  in  during  the  opening  months  as  they  tried  to  establish  some  sense  of 
ownership  over  the  negotiating  process  in  order  not  to  feel  it  was  being  shoved  down  their 
throats,  even  as  they  showed  every  sign  of  throwing  up. 

Accordingly,  the  well-intentioned  pleas  at  the  time  that  the  parties  stop  grandstanding  over 
seemingly  trivial  procedural  concerns  and  get  down  to  the  '"real"  stuff  entirely  missed  the  point. 
The  former  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  the  latter.  Unless  the  parties  to  a  negotiating  process 
feel  an  equal  degree  of  ovvnership  of  the  process,  successflil  negotiations  cannot  ensue. 

The  two  governments  can  set  the  table,  prepare  the  menu,  provide  the  best  cutlery;  they 
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can  even  seat  the  parties  at  the  table  and  choose  the  seating  arrangements,  but  they  cannot  make 
the  parties  eat,  especially  if  the  guests  dislike  each  other's  company,  and  if  some  feel  out  of  place, 
have  little  sense  of  belonging  and  less  sense  of  ownership  in  whatever  the  great  occasion  is  all 
about. 

There  is  a  much-used  phrase  in  Northern  Ireland:  that  both  traditions  should  enjoy  '  parity 
of  esteem."  This  should  mean  that  no  one  should  ''own"  territory,  that  Protestants  should  have  the 
right  to  march  through  Catholic  areas  and  that  Catholics  should  have  an  equal  right  to  march 
through  Protestant  areas  so  long  as  the  marches  are  nonviolent  and  do  not  infringe  on  individual 
rights.  Parity  means  equality  and  not  exclusivity.  Rather  than  acceding  to  requests  from  either 
community  to  "protect"  "their"  territory  from  the  "invasions"  of  the  other,  thus  perpetuating  their 
nostrums  of  territorial  exclusivity,  the  authorities  should  require  communities  to  negotiate  their 
differences  and  establish  local  mediating  programs  to  train  them  in  the  proprieties  of 
accommodation.  Communities  must  be  taught  to  change  their  behaviors:  behavior,  in  the  end,  is 
the  key  to  the  tolerance  of  other  that  continues  to  elude. 

Some  Final  Observations 

By  the  time  this  Occasional  Paper  appears  in  print,  many  things  will  have  changed  in  Northern 
Ireland.  The  ERA  may  have  called  a  new  cease-fire  and  secured  a  place  at  the  negotiating  table.  In 
the  event  of  this  occurrence  and  the  absence  of  agreement  on  the  modalities  of  decommissioning, 
the  DUP  may  have  withdrawn  from  all-party  talks.  Unionists  may  have  forced  the  issue  of 
decommissioning,  even  in  the  event  of  an  IRA  cease-fire.  The  IRA  may  not  have  called  a  new 
cease-fire,  continuing  instead  to  engage  in  intermittent  acts  of  violence,  confined  to  the  British 
mainland  and  intended  to  show  that  without  the  presence  of  Sinn  Fein  the  talks  go  nowhere.  The 
SDLP  may  have  returned  to  the  Forum,  or  the  Forum  may  have  become  one  more  Unionist 
talking  shop.  The  Loyalist  paramilitaries  may  have  ended  their  cease-fire  and  taken  careful  aim  at 
suitable  civilian  targets  in  the  Republic.  Either  the  IRA  or  the  Loyalist  paramilitaries,  or  both,  may 
have  resumed  their  offensives  in  the  North,  in  which  case  tit-for-tat  sectarian  killings  will  have 
become  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  peace  process  as  such  will  have  been  consigned,  like  all 
previous  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  livable  settlement,  to  the  dustbin  of  failed  initiatives,  one  more 
reaching  for  hope  effortlessly  squandered.  Or  perhaps,  in  the  face  of  impending  apocalypse,  the 
SDLP  and  the  UUP  will  recognize  the  need  for  some  historic  compromise  and  cross  the  political 
Rubicon,  a  scenario  that  is  increasingly  unlikely  in  the  light  of  nationalists'  outrage  at  Trimble's 
conduct  at  Drumcree,  where  in  their  view  he  emerged  as  the  follower  of  a  mob  rather  than  the 
leader  of  the  province's  largest  political  party. 

The  permutation  of  possible  scenarios  is  many;  the  probable  outcomes  fewer,  and 
outcomes  that  might  result  in  an  across-the-board,  agreed-upon  accommodation  fewer  still.  The 
inability  of  either  tradition  to  speak  with  a  single  voice  confuses  the  positions  of  each.  Intra 
tradition  rivalry  for  political  dominance  results  in  intra  tradition  incoherence  and  inter  tradition 
suspicion.  There  are  simply  too  many  players;  it  only  takes  one  to  play  spoiler.  In  both  the  South 
African  and  the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflicts,  progress  was  possible  because  in  both  situations,  two 
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major  players  dominated  the  political  scene  and  could  bring  to  heel  their  respective  extremes."* 
A  number  of  things  stand  out. 

First,  the  division  between  the  two  communities  in  Northern  Ireland  is  not  lessening  and 
the  distance  between  the  two  parts  of  Ireland  is  increasing. 

The  coming  together  of  two  previously  separate  communities,  each  with  its  own 
well-established  institutions,  practices,  and  beliefs,  either  by  migration  or  by  conquest,  may  open 
up  new  alternative  possibilities  and  require  more  than  the  existing  means  of  evaluation  are  able  to 
provide,"  writes  Alisdair  Maclntyre  in  Whose  Justice?  Which  Rationality?^'  ''What  responses  the 
inhabitants  of  a  particular  community  make  in  the  face  of  such  stimuli  toward  the  reformulation  of 
their  beliefs  or  the  remaking  of  their  practices  or  both  will  depend  not  only  upon  what  stock  of 
reasons  and  of  questioning  and  reasoning  abilities  they  already  possess  but  also  upon 
inventiveness." 

With  respect  to  Northern  Ireland,  one  must  ask;  where  is  the  questioning,  where  is  the 
reasoning  ability,  but  above  all,  where  is  the  inventiveness? 

Second,  after  almost  thirty  years  of  conflict,  the  litany  of  so-called  solutions  remains 
distressingly  the  same.  Outmoded,  outdated,  outworn,  proved-to-be-worthless,  or  unworkable 
paradigms  continue  to  compete  for  place  of  honor  in  the  forum  of  ideas.  All  the  options  on  the 
table  have  been  debated  endlessly  and  fruitlessly  over  three  decades.  There  have  been  five  failed 
British  initiatives  since  1972,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  political  attitudes  on  either  side  of  the 
ethnic  divide  have  changed  or  will  change,  given  present  leadership. 

Third,  polarization  in  Northern  Ireland  is  as  deep  as  it  was  in  1969  or  1981,  despite  the 
absence  of  paramilitary  violence  since  September  1994.  (The  Standing  Advisory  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  an  independent  body  which  has  a  statutory  advisory  role,  refers  to  '"what  is 
perhaps  the  uidest  gulf  in  understanding  between  the  two  communities  for  20  years.") 

While  community  relations  appear  better  on  the  surface  and  cross-community  contact  has 
increased,  contact  is  still  minimal  by  normal  social  standards.  (Only  18  percent  of  Belfast  Catholic 
churchgoers  engage  in  any  kind  of  cross-community  organization.) 

Given  the  relative  calm  of  the  last  two  years,  the  explosion  of  communal  anger  following 
Drumcree  and  the  intensity  of  the  vehemence  that  accompanied  it  suggest  that  efforts  at 
reconciliation  in  Northern  Ireland  have  had  very  limited  success,  that  the  accumulated  weight  of 
past  losses,  of  the  memories  of  perceived  hurts  and  past  fears  continues  to  exercise  a  profound 
influence  on  how  people  behave,  that  responses  to  situations  of  crisis  are  Pavlovian  and  tribal, 
irrational  perhaps  to  an  outsider,  but  psychologically  correct  to  the  insider.  It  suggests  that 
consensus  and  compromise  are  at  best  abstractly  understood,  that  the  underlying  grievances  that 
ignite  mad  bouts  of  sectarian  behavior  are  still  not  sufficiently  identified  and  that  even  to  the 
extent  that  the\  are,  they  have  not  been  addressed  to  the  satisfaction  of  either  community  or  are 
percen  cd  b\  each  community  as  being  addressed  in  favor  of  the  other. 

Fourth,  if  Republicans  wish  to  embrace  the  principle  of  consent — that  the  right  to  march 


In  South  Africa,  the  two  major  players  were  the  Nationalist  ?ait\-  govemmenl  and  the  African  National 
Congress,  in  ihc  Middle  East,  they  are  the  Israeli  Go\emment  and  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organization. 
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through  a  particular  area  is  limited  by  the  residents'  right  to  give  their  consent  to  the  march  —  it 
must  accept  two  corollaries:  (1)  that  if  the  principle  of  consent  is  accepted  in  this  sense,  it  must  be 
accepted  in  the  larger  sense,  i.e.,  that  the  consent  of  a  majority  must  be  secured  for  Irish  unity, 
and  (2)  that  the  writ  of  consent  extends  not  only  to  the  majority  but  also  to  the  minority  when  it 
feels  that  actions  of  the  majority  threaten  its  rights. 

Fifth,  a  situation  in  which  paramilitary  groups  on  both  sides  are  internally  divided  over 
what  course  of  action  to  follow,  over  how  to  use  physical  force  yet  limit  its  use  or  how  to  respond 
to  the  sporadic  use  of  force  by  the  other,  will  almost  inevitably  lead  to  (1)  their  losing  control 
over  the  direction  of  events,  especially  when  a  number  of  paramilitary  organizations  are  involved 
and  those  supposedly  on  the  same  side  do  not  see  eye-to-eye,  and  (2)  a  resumption  of  sectarian 
warfare. 

Sixth,  both  traditions  disassociate  themselves  dismissively  from  the  questions  that  go  to 
the  heart  of  things.  How  is  it  that  they  trust  each  other  so  little?  Do  they  even  think  the  matter  of 
trust  is  relevant,  or  is  it  seen  as  a  sidebar  issue,  the  mantra  of  the  well-intentioned  rather  than  the 
bread  and  butter  of  successful  negotiations?  How  do  they  take  measure  of  their  mutual  lack  of 
trust?  How  do  they  begin  to  address  it?  Are  they  even  interested  in  doing  so*^  Or  are  they  so 
besotted  with  the  righteousness  of  their  own  beliefs  that  trust  is  something  that  is  expected  of  the 
other  side''  Do  they  think  they  can  find  some  middle  ground  to  accommodate  each  other  and 
make  the  leap  of  faith  the  compromises  involved  will  require  if  their  hearts  continue  to  harbor  the 
incapacitating  disability  of  distrust? 

Can  they  turn  water  into  wine? 

On  24  July  1996  the  Presbyterian  Church  issued  a  statment  that  defined  with  total  clarity 
the  Northern  Ireland  dilemma:  ''Tradition  must  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God,"  it  said.  "When  either  is  compromised  by  the  demands  of  tradition,  it  is  a 
Reformation  principle  that  tradition  must  be  modified  or  reformed.  Failure  to  do  so  turns  tradition 
into  a  false  god." 

The  false  gods  may  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
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